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Worth-While 


RELIGION IN SHOES 
Or, BROTHER BRYAN OF BIRMINGHAM 
By Hunter B. Blakely 
Price, $1.00 


Original price of $1.50. To give the book a much wider 
circulation, it is now published at the popular price of 
$1.00. It is indeed a revelation of what one truly conse- 
crated minister has accomplished through a period of 
forty years of unselfish service. 


The Birmingham News says: 


“Dr. Blakely has written a beautiful story about one of the most 
beloved men who has ever lived in Birmingham, a man whose life’s 
motto is ‘others,’ and whose example of Christian piety is worthy of 
emulation and of the deep affection in which he is held by all who 
know him.” 


Dr. Ben R. Lacy, President, Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Va., says: 


“Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, doctor, lawyer, merchant, 
Indian chief, pass through its pages with their sisters, wives, daughters, 
and mothers, always in company with Brother Bryan, helped by, or 
helping him. As I read I often chuckled, but more often found a smile 
upon my lips and tears in my eyes. You, too, will read it with a smile 
and a tear and be a better man for having read.” 


The Biblical Recorder says: 


‘This book is more than a biography of a remarkable man. It is the 
story of the life and growth of Birmingham. Brother Bryan is a man 
of unusual ability, who forgetful of self went about to minister to all 
classes and races of people in Birmingham. He had an eating house 
in his church, and also one for colored people in another section of the 
city, where he fed from forty to two hundred people per day. This man, 
who still lives, has in forty years done a work that will last through 
centuries. If you want illustrations of personal service you can find 
them in Religion in Shoes.” 


Recent Books 


ADULT EDUCATION IN THE CHURCH 
By L. J. Sherrill and J. E. Purcell 
Price, $1.35 


Church leaders are heartily endorsing this book. 
are a few comments: 


Here 


Dr. Paul H. Vieth, Department of Religious Education, 
Yale Divinity School, writes: 


Adult Education in the Church, by Sherrill and Purcell, is one 
of the first fruits of the new adult movement which regards the whole 
church as a venture in Christian education in the broad sense of this 
term, and Christian education of adults as the most important task of 
the church. The book is thoroughly sound educationally and re- 
ligiously, and is written in a style which makes reading not only easy 
but pleasant. If churches throughout the country would take the pro- 
posals of these authors seriously and put their suggestions into practice, 
it is not too much to predict that a spiritual revival among adult 
Christians will be the result. 


Dr. Norman E. Richardson, Department of Religious Educa- 
tion, Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
writes: 


The rapid progress in the field of religious education is suggested in 
every chapter of this notable contribution. The material was prepared 
co-operatively by the professor of Religious Education of Louisville 
Presbyterian Seminary and the director of Adult Education of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. It represents the excellent 
blending of theory and practice. Unlike many other books dealing with 
the educative process within the church, this handbook is sincerely 
theocentric and at the same time sensitively appreciative of the needs 
and problems of church men and women who are facing the complex 
and difficult problems of life today. Ministers will find the following 
chapters particularly stimulating: I1I—Can Adults Change. V—How 
Does the Church Educate. XI—The Younger Adults. From the 
standpoint of church work with men and women this is the most help- 
fully suggestive handbook that has yet been written. 





SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN WORTHIES 
By John Miller Wells 
Price, $1.50 


Acclaimed as not only a volume of great biographies, 
but also as carrying a message of inspiration to all Chris- 
tians for higher and nobler living. Below are brief extracts 
from reviews: 


Dr. James H. Taylor: 


The reading of these biographies wil! stir us deeply when we reflect 
upon the wisdom, patience, faith, and courage of these men who in 
the crisis of war and in the tragic era of reconstruction organized our 
beloved Church and formulated its policy with consummate skill and 
power. It is with a reverential spirit that we look back to them, and 
they seem to be alive and speak to us as we read their biographies. 


Dr. W. H. Frazer: 


Those who read this book will be convinced that the Church has a 
great heritage in the men and in the great truths which they taught 
and illustrated in the work which they did. * * * ‘‘Their works do 
follow them,”’ and will follow them in multiplied results, if as facile a 
pen as that of Dr. Wells shall undertake their characterization. 





PRACTICAL LESSONS FROM THE 
EARLY MINISTRY OF JESUS 
By A. B. Curry 
Price, $1.50 


Dr. Curry here gives evidence that he has indeed sat at 
the feet of the Master Teacher. This most excellent vol- 
ume breathes in every chapter the devotion to its subject 
so constantly set forth by the life of the author. This 
comment is selected from many: 


From The Presbyterian of the South: 


The author takes us into the presence of Jesus and shows us many 
things that most of us had not seen or thought of. He takes us into 
the inner sanctuary of Jesus, and lets us see and hear, and talk with 
Him, and lets us hear Him talk with us. As we read what is written, 
we are impressed with the fact that our author has been with Jesus and 
has learned of Him, and has brought to us the knowledge he has gained 
through close association with our Master and his. It is a book for 
devotional reading, and for use in studying the life of Jesus. The only 
desire left unfilled is that Dr. Curry did not give us a complete study 
of the life and teachings of Jesus. We hope that he will give us another 
volume on the subject. 





Order All of These Books, and Others You May Need from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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How Shall I Learn to Teach Religion. By Blanche Carrier.. $1. 


Guiding Nursery Children in Home and Church. By Eva 
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Guiding Kindergarten Children in the Church School. 
By Elizabeth McE. oS a ee eee 
Teaching Primaries in the Church School. By Ethel L. 
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Christian Worship for American Youth. By Laura A. 
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Books for Workers in Church and School 














AfPrayer Book for Boys. By Margaret Cropper............ .50 
Essentials of Leadership. By Herman H. Horne.......... 1.00 
Thinking About Marriage. By Roy A. Burkhart.......... 1.00 
ADULT DIVISION 
Adult Education in the Church. By Lewis J. Sherrill and 
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Toward Understanding Adults. By Earl F. Zeigler....... .75 
The Effective Adult Class. By Harry C. Munro........... .35 
The Home and Christian Living. By Percy R. and Myrtle 
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Planning the Good Life. By Henry H. Sweets............ .75 
—" of Christian Family Life Today. By George W. 
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GENERAL BOOKS FOR WORKERS 
New Trails for the Christian Teacher. By Robert S.Smith. 1.10 








What Is Teaching? By Frances C. McLester.............. .35 
Creative Teaching. By John W. Suter................... 1.25 
Jesus—The Master Teacher. By Herman H. Horne....... 1.50 
How to Teach in the Church School. By Paul Vieth..... 75 
Improving Your Sunday School. By Paul Vieth.......... 7 
Religious Education in the Small Church. By Lewis J. 
RESIS SS aE eRe ee are ee .75 
Guiding the Experience of Worship. By Marie C. Powell.. 1.10 
The Old Testament; Its Story and Religious Message. By 
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Helps for Those Studying Genesis 


The following books are recommended as parallel reading 


for Auxiliary leaders. 


NOTES ON THE BOOK OF GENESIS 


By C. H. Mackintosh. 
Price, $1.00 


First, last and always these Notes on Genesis are evangelistic. The 
truths taught in Genesis are brought down to us and applied to our daily 
lives and our relationships to ‘Christ, and Him crucified.” Spiritual 
truths concerning the Creation, the entrance of sin into the world, the con- 
nection between the first sacrifice and the Blood of Christ, and hundreds of 
other truths, are all discussed in a clear, simple and definite manner. The 
teacher will not only find spiritual truths for her class, but much food for 
her own soul. The book is a classic of yesterday. It is thoroughly funda- 
mental and closes with ‘All Scripture is given by inspiration of God.” 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS IN OUTLINE 


By Rev. F. W. A. Bosch 


A handy little volume that answers important questions, gives a com- 
plete analysis of the book, and suggests a schedule for studying. It is as 


helpful as a commentary. Will be ready about May first. 


Prices: Single copy, 25c., plus 3c. postage; 5 or more to one address, 


postage paid. 
Send Orders to 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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Your Vacation 
Church School 


Write us for information to help you 
make it a success. 


Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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Our Free Catalog Saves 
Money For Foreign Missionaries 


Foreign Missionaries everywhere have 
confidence in our Missionary Bureau as 
the most economical source for personal 
supplies and mission equipment of high 
uality. : 
Searetartes and Purchasing Agents of 
Foreign Missions find that our free cata- 
log, with its 45,000 separate items, and 
our special discount list enables them 
to save money for their stations. 
Mission Boards can economize by select- 
ing hardware, paints and other building 
materials from our catalog, for ship- 
ment abroad. 
If you wish a Montgomery Ward cata- 
log, for export use only, write TODAY 
for a free copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 
Export Missionary Unit, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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UNDAY, May 17, 1936, should be a great day 
in the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. The General Assembly asks that it be 

observed as a “Day of Humiliation and Prayer.” 
If its purpose is clearly comprehended and its ob- 
servance is faithfully followed by the members of 
the Presbyterian family, it will mark a turning point 
in the lives of our people and in the service of our 
Church. 

Seventy-five years ago our Church was organized 
as a separate branch of the great Presbyterian and 
Reformed Churches. During this “Diamond Jubilee 
Year” we are to consider our “Presbyterian heritage 
as a challenge to a more devoted service.” We have 
a glorious past. The memory of the devoted lives 
and the notable achievements wrought by God 
through our mothers and fathers refreshes our souls 
and brings added courage and strength as we turn 
to the task of serving our own generation by the 
will of God. At this time of rejoicing and thanks- 
giving, let us not forget their source of holiness and 
of strength. Their enduring successes came when 
they recognized the profound truth so clearly ex- 
pressed by the Apostle to the Gentiles: “When I 
am weak, then am I strong,” which followed the as- 
surance of the Lord to him: “My grace is sufficient 
for thee, for my strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness.” 

When Solomon had built the Temple in Jerusalem, 
God said to him, “If my people, which are called by 
my name, shall humble themselves, and pray and seek 
my face, and turn from their wicked ways; then 
will I hear from heaven, and will forgive their sin, 
and will heal their land.” (II Chronicles 7:14.) 

“The world”—society organized apart from God 
—knows little of the unseen Presence. The Church— 
composed of those who acknowledge the sovereignty 
of God—recognize the profound truth expressed by 


SE 
“Dr. Henry H. Sweets is Executive Secretary of Christian Educa- 


tion and Ministerial Relief, and has been Moderator of our Church 
for the year 1935-1936. 
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the Son of Man, “Apart from me, ye can do nothing.” 
What we need today is a clearer vision of God and a 
more real experience of His presence. To secure 
this we must recognize the sin that prevents God 
from entering into our lives. We must understand 
the great principles that govern life, and we must 
live by them. There are many ways in which we 
have fallen short of the plan and purpose of God. 
We have not made such progress in our spiritual 
lives as He has planned or as the world has a right 
to expect. Our Church has not fully met its large 
privileges and its broad responsibilities. We have 
not always put first things first. We have been busy 
here and there and failed to heed His command, “Be 
still, and know that I am God.” Too often we have 
sought to live and to labor without availing our- 
selves of the limitless resources of the Living God. 
We have become haughty and unforgiving and self- 
willed and proud. It is a real cause for humility to 
know that we are not humble. “The sacrifices of 
God are a broken spirit: a broken and a contrite 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” 

On this day of humiliation and prayer let each 
member of each home of each church seriously face 
questions such as these: 


1. Do I know in my own experience the forgiving, 
transforming, and renewing power of God through Jesus 
Christ? 

2. As I contemplate Jesus’ perfection, and His sacrifice 
on the Cross, do I have a deep sense of sin and of the 
need for forgiveness and help? 

3. Do I constantly seek of Him strength and guidance? 

4. Does Christ’s spirit of love and service motivate my 
life in all its relations to (a) family, (b) friends, (c) 
strangers, (d) races, and (e) nations? 

5. Do I have an urgent sense of a mission to share 
with Jesus in bringing in the Kingdom of God through 
a complete dedication of my time, talents, wealth, and 
personality in the service of my own generation? 


Pastors, elders, deacons, parents, members of the 
Body of Christ, magnify this Day. Plan and use it 


(Continued on page 267) 



































A Day with Farag Abdalla 


By WI .LarD PRICE 


AWN in Egypt. The stars draw a veil over 
their faces. The swiftflowing Nile changes 
from black to silver. A faint hush of rose 

in the East foretells the coming of the Egyptian sun. 
There is a clear call from the minaret. The village 
of Beni Mazar stirs in its sleep. Dogs bark, roosters 
crow, donkeys bray. White clouds of egrets drift 
through the palm trees. Street criers begin to chant. 
Water carriers fill their goatskins at the river’s brink. 
Soon the streets, empty a few moments ago, swarm 
with turbaned figures. On every hand is heard the 
salutation, “May your day be happy!” 

Where death is always standing at one’s elbow, 
where polygamy is common, where divorce may 
be performed merely by repeating the three words, 
“I divorce you,” where education is almost beyond 
reach, where fanaticism and fear take the place of 
spiritual forces, there is good reason for the plaintive 
morning greeting, “May your day be happy!” 

Who will make it happy? 

Here is a man who knows. “In this little book,” 
he calls to the passers-by, “is the story of Him who 
brings joy and peace.” The speaker holds in his 


hand a New Testament printed in Arabic. On the 
ground before him are spread his wares—Gospels, 
Testaments, Bibles. This picturesque character, in 


blue burnoose and white turban, who looks as if he 
himself had stepped out of a Bible story, is a col- 
porteur of the American Bible Society. His name 
is Farag Abdalla. His mission is to help bring to the 
men and women of these poor villages the abundant 
life. 

We found him at sunrise, already at work. We 
had come from Cairo—the agency secretary of the 
American Bible Society and the American layman 
who was interested to see what happens in the ordi- 
nary day’s work of a colporteur in a far land. The 
secretary explained to Farag that we expected to 
follow him all day. 

“I shall be most happy in your company,” replied 
Farag, “provided I may proceed as usual. I have 
much to do this day.” He was assured that it was 
exactly the usual day’s work that we wished to see 
and that there would be no interference with his 
plans. 

“Then let us go to the market,” he said. He 
gathered up his books, untethered a little donkey, 
placed his books in the panniers, climbed to the 
saddle and set off down the winding street. 

Every ten feet or so the donkey must stop. 
Donkey-like, he was quite willing to do so, and 
remained as still as a graven image while his master, 
using the saddle as a pulpit, discussed the Scriptures 


with fruit sellers, grocers, hardware merchants, 
postal clerks, students, peasants, camel drivers. Now 
and then a well-dressed sheikh would pause, listen, 
argue, and probably buy. On the whole a surprising 
number of books were sold and a most lively interest 
displayed. 

The American bystander gained the vivid impres- 
sion that the Bible is still decidedly a living book that 
makes itself the center of modern discussion, struggle, 
and progress. Stolid self-content is disappearing in 
Egypt. Fanaticism is fading. Even the closed 
Moslem mind is now flowering, reaching out for 
sun and air. The Christian gospel is found to con- 
tain the answer to many searching questions of the 
new day. 

At last, the market. What a crowd! What vocal 
tumult! Each vendor seemed to be trying to out- 
yell his neighbor. The cobblers, the iron-mongers, 
the bakers, the barbers, the tattooers, the sellers of 
sugarcane, chickens, cheese, skins, eggs, cattle, 
buffaloes, sheep, flutes, pottery, medicines, fortunes, 
charms for camels’ necks—all proclaimed their 
services at the top of their lungs. How could a 
gentle colporteur make his message heard? 

Into the mass Farag rode and held up a Gospel. 
He did not speak—he could not have been heard. 
He trusted the little book to speak for itself. It 
did. There was a sudden hush. Immediately the 
Gospel had made itself the center of attention. 

Then voices broke out again, but now they con- 
cerned the Book. 

“It’s the ‘Jesus Book’!” 

“Drive him out!” 

“We'll teach him to come here!” 

“Pull him off his donkey!” 

No sooner said than done. Farag was dragged to 
the ground, mauled, and punched. Gospels were 
taken from the saddlebags and flung into the air. 

“Shall we go in to help him?” the American asked. 

“Farag is in no danger. But if foreigners began 
mixing in there might be a real riot.” 

Farag did not strike back. The injustice of the 
situation quickly appealed to the crowd. There were 
cries of “Let him go—never mind him.” A powerful 
sheikh pushed back the tormentors, saying, “If you 
would all read that book you would be better off.” 
Three men picked up Farag and planted him on his 
donkey’s back. Many of the scattered Gospels were 
returned to him—but not before they had been 
curiously examined. 

“This is ridiculous,” said one, reading the inscrip- 
tion on the title page. “It says here, “The Book of 
the New Covenant of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
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Christ.’ How is He my Saviour? Can He save my 
arms or legs or anything?” 

The crowd guffawed. Then Farag began to speak. 
He told of the Saviour, and His love for those whom 
He had come to save. For half an hour he spoke, 
while business stood still in that part of the market. 
More important business was in hand. When he had 
finished there was a demand for books. Thirty 
Gospels, twenty Psalms, and a New Testament were 
sold. Questioners would hardly let Farag go, but he 
finally departed, taking the good will of the crowd 
with him. 

After a simple luncheon of sunbread and buffalo 
milk at the home of the Christian pastor, Farag led 
the way once more, this time going through the resi- 
dential part of the town, visiting the homes. Because 
of harem custom, the women who responded to his 
knock did not admit him. Standing in the doorwa 
with children clustering around, they listened to his 
story and frequently bought books. 

At one house a fine-looking Arab gentleman 
opened the door. When he learned the colporteur’s 
errand, he was much interested. “Let us talk about 
it,” he said, and invited Farag and his American 
friends to enter. Tea and cakes were served. There 
was a spirited and intelligent discussion. Then, 
“Permit me to bring my family together so that you 
may read to us all.” 

On an upstairs verandah of this spacious home the 
family assembled—three generations. To a curious 
Arab melody, Farag sang selections from the 103d 
Psalm. The family, although not familiar with the 
words, joined in the chant. Then Farag read from 
the Gospel of St. John. Frequently he paused to 
make vivid comments, applying the story to the life 
of modern Egypt. Even the smallest children were 
charmed by his personality and paid close attention. 
Then all stood and the Bible man led in prayer. 

The sheikh was profuse in his thanks. This was 
not his first contact with Christianity and he had 
become persuaded that it was his way of life. He 
now bought many books. Then he asked how he 
might establish a proper place of worship in the 
vicinity. Farag and the Bible Society’s agency secre- 
tary talked with him long and earnestly. 

They had already sold books. Why did they 
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wait? Because these men of the Book do not limit 
themselves to the sale of Scriptures, however impor- 
tant a service that might be. They regard the ger- 
mination of new churches as distinctly a part of 
their task. 

Farag has started many churches during his thirty- 
five years of service. We journeyed on to see one 
of his latest achievements—a church of twenty-five 
members, about to call a pastor. In the meantime | 
Farag preaches there. We visited another meeting 
place, not yet organized. There also, Farag preaches. 

At the little village of Daquf, in the almost hori- 
zontal rays of the setting sun, Farag held an open- 
air service. Then he took us across the brook to a 
small place of worship, and, laying his hand affec- 
tionately upon the worn door, he told us the story 
of this little church: 

A robber chief stole a Bible from a colporteur. 
No Moslem could read it to him. Finally one said, 
“There’s a Copt who can read it.” 

“Here, read this,” throwing it into the Copt’s lap. 

“Qh, no, I can’t!” 

“Why not?” 

“The Coptic priest would excommunicate me.” 

The robber brandished his club. 

“Well, choose: if you read it, the priest will ex- 
communicate you—if you don’t, I'll kill you.” 

The Copt read. The robber was interested. Later 
he came in contact with evangelists and missionaries 
and was converted. He called together his robber 
band. “I’ve always dealt squarely with you. Don’t 
be afraid I'll squeal on you. But from now on I 
don’t know you and you don’t know me.” 

He became a devoted Christian elder and helped 
to build this church. 

* * me 

Night. We travelled back to Cairo. It seemed as 
if we had seen a lifetime in a day. Farag had not only 
sold sixty Psalms, fifty Gospels, two Bibles, and a 
New Testament but, through his ministration and 
the medium of his rich, Christian personality, he had 
touched thousands of lives. Who could estimate 
the harvest of that one day’s work? 

—Reprinted from American Bible Society Record. 





























































































































Nore: The American Bible Society annually puts eleven 
million volumes of Scripture in circulation. 









(Continued from page 259) 
so thoroughly that it will mean much to each life, 
each home, each church, each community. Why 
should it be considered a thing impossible that if we 
do, with all our heart, seek the living God this day, 
confessing our sin and expecting great things from 
Him, He will hear and answer, and our homes, our 





A Day of Humiliation and Prayer 








church, and our community will be revived? Then 
may we join the apostle in his song of praise: “Now 
unto him who is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think, according to the 
power that worketh in us, unto him be glory in the 
church by Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world 
without end. Amen.” 














































































Canada’s New Governor-General 
A Son of the Manse 


\ X ] E are told, upon good authority, that one out 


of every six or seven famous Scots is a son 
of the manse. The latest son of the Scottish 
manse to attain to distinction is John Buchan, who 
last year became Governor-General of Canada, and 
who was born fifty-nine years ago in a manse in Perth. 

The new Governor-General, who succeeded to 
an office held in the past by such illustrious Scots as 
the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of Elgin, and the 
Earl of Minto, was, when appointed, a commoner— 
the first one to be chosen—but was raised to the 
peerage, before he assumed office, by King George 
V. His new title is Lord Tweedsmuir, but he will 
probably remain more famous under the name of 
John Buchan. 

While John Buchan was still a boy, his father was 
called to the John Knox Free Church in Glasgow. 
In The Setons, written by his gifted sister, Anna 
Buchan, better known as O. Douglass, we get a 
realistic picture of this very manse in which they 
grew up. 

John Buchan was educated at Hutcheson’s Gram- 
mar School and at the University of Glasgow, where 
he was known as a student who worked with 
enormous application. It was at Oxford, however, 
that his brilliant gifts fully displayed themselves. 
Devoting himself particularly to history and letters, 
he won coveted prizes in both subjects, and took 
his degree with first-class honors. 

Soon after completing his university course, he 
was admitted to the Bar, but shortly abandoned law 
for a literary career. His gifts in this field are varied. 
He has written poems, essays, and a treatise on 
economics. He is a distinguished historian and biog- 
rapher, as witness his lives of Julius Caesar, Montrose, 
Oliver Cromwell, Sir Walter Scott, and last year’s 
volume, The People’s King, in which he pays a 
sincere and effective tribute to George V. 

During the World War, he rose to be Director 
of Information, and later he was entrusted with the 


task of writing a History of the Great War. He 
also collaborated with Sir Adam Smith in writing 
a history of The Kirk in Scotland. 

To the task of writing history and biography, he 
brings his highly-trained faculties of reason and dis- 
crimination, but, in the realm of fiction, he is a com- 
plete romanticist, as those of us will attest who have 
read such novels as Greenmantle, Witch Wood, 
Courts of the Morning, Blanket of the Dark, Three 
Hostages, and that classic for boyhood, Prester John, 
In all he has written some fifty books. 

His life, however, has held much of other activities 
besides writing. He was private secretary for Lord 
Milner, the High Commissioner for South Africa, 
for two years, and for some years he was one of the 
Members of Parliament for the Scottish Universities. 
Twice in succession, he was appointed to represent 
the King as Lord High Commissioner of the Church 
of Scotland; and now a highly appropriate place has 
been found for him as the King’s representative in 
the Dominion of Canada. 

The new Governor-General is a statesman and a 
distinguished author, but he is as well a modest, un- 
assuming Christian gentleman. He was an elder in 
one of the English Presbyterian churches, and has 
always held fast to the faith of his fathers. He 
brings to his new opportunities for exalted service 
many qualities which should make for high achieve- 
ment. 

At the time of his appointment, the Manchester 
Guardian said of him: 


“Mr. John Buchan is a very unusual man. There has 
never been anything spectacular about his advancement, but 
somehow, when he appears again and again in a new im- 
portant position where no one expects him, everyone says, 
‘What an admirable appointment!’ It has been said that 


.an Edinburgh man is the most responsible of God’s creatures, 


and although Mr. Buchan comes from Glasgow he combines 
all the best Scottish qualities. And while he has brilliantly 
excelled in several fields he has never lost his responsibility 
to whatever job lies before him.” 





Results of Survey Week 


Due to bad weather and a large amount of sickness throughout our churches during and after 
Survey Week, returns have been far below last year. During March, our circulation fell back 
918. We urge all presidents and secretaries of literature to bring their number of subscriptions 
at least up to last year’s record. Please note that where two or more subscribe together, this is 
still one subscription and can not be counted as an increase. The suggestion from the Woman's 
Work Committee in this regard referred merely to the question of 100 per cent Executive Boards. 
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What Happened in Church 


(This article appeared originally in the Homiletical Review in September, 1928. We came across it recently, reprinted in the 
Western Recorder. We pass it on because we believe it may help us all, in the pew and in the pulpit, to see hidden realities.) 


PPARENTLY nothing happened. The min- 
ister was earnest and persuasive, the choir 
tuneful, the congregation reverent. But no- 

body came forward to join the church, and the 
pastor sighed over the carelessness of the young 
people, and the church letters that seemed glued in 
people's pockets. 

Yet—in a pew at the side sat a man with a frozen 
heart He rose for the opening hymn, “Holy, holy, 
holy,” and stared at the words with stony eyes. But 
in the second stanza, as the song rose, “All the saints 
adore thee, casting down their golden crowns,” he 
cried out to himself, “They do, they do!” and his 
heart leaped within him with the certainty of faith. 
He saw his mother, his —_ devout father, his 
lovely young wife, just passed over, praising God 
in heaven with rapture; and he was subdued, ten- 
der, and able to listen thankfully to the rest of the 
worship. 

In a pew down in front, a deacon’s wife asked 
her son, as he took his place beside her: “Where is 
your brother?” “In the park swimming-pool,” he 
whispered back. A fire of grief and mortification 
swept through her, and it was all she could do to 
keep from writing on the church leaflet to her hus- 
band, “Dick is in the park swimming-pool. Please 
go get him out.” 

But her husband was calmly singing the opening 
hymn and she controlled her agitation, though her 
heart throbbed fast. Suddenly she heard a line of 
the hymn: “Cherubim and seraphim falling down 
before thee, which wert and art and evermore shalt 
be.” She said to herself, “Surely I can for one hour 
a aside this vexation, and worship with the an- 
ge i? 

Across the aisle a professor’s wife and her three 
children sat with attentive faces. One was a 
high school boy. It happened that the evening be- 
fore his mother had started to call him for some 
help in her tasks, but he was reading the encyclope- 
dia with such a look of keen interest that she fore- 
bore to interrupt him. As he went up to bed she 
asked what had pleased him so much. “I was reading 
about Nietzsche,” the lad replied, “he’s a much 
misunderstood man!” 

The mother’s heart sank. Her husband was away, 
and she felt that she was for the moment a poor 
Ignorant female in the eyes of arrogant boyhood. 
So she prayed with all her heart as the minister gave 
out his text, “Except a grain of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone,” and announced 
as his subject, “Self-sacrifice the first law of na- 
ture.” Here was an antidote, and the boy listened 


thoughtfully while she prayed for him. 
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In the minister’s own pew a child of eight looked 
eagerly at his father while he preached. A new 
word caught his ear in a passing reference to the 
writings of John “Gnostic.” “Mother, do you 
know any Gnostics?” he whispered. She nodded 
“Why?” “The Christian Scientists are like the 
Gnostics.” 

Presently another new word came along, “ag- 
nostic.” “Do you know any agnostics?” came the 
urgent whisper again. Again she nodded. “Who?” 
“I know a doctor who says he would like to believe 
in religion but can’t feel sure about it.” “Oh,” came 
a satisfied sigh. The minister was accustomed to 
these instantaneous demands for knowledge, so he 
was not disturbed. 

A girl’s class sat together near the front. A fierce 
struggle raged in one girl’s heart. “Forgive her? 
How can I forgive her? She doesn’t even dream how 
cruel she’s been! She can’t imagine one-tenth of 
what I’m suffering!” A sentence of the sermon 
floated over to her: “The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness.” A startled look drove out the anger from 
her brown eyes. Not one word of song or sermon 
had she heard till now. 

Half-way through the Lord’s Prayer, “Forgive 
us our debts as we forgive our debtors” had seized 
her and tormented her all this time. Now some- 
thing came to her aid. The quoted proverb set her 
mind groping. “She doesn’t understand—no, of 
course not.” Then suddenly, “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” ‘The 
storm ceased as she stood by the Saviour’s cross, 
and tears of shame filled her eyes. The minister 
did not know on what far tangent her thoughts had 
flown at his brief quotation. The act of forgive- 
ness is as deep and vital a thing as the act of re- 
pentance, and brings as deep a peace. 

It chanced to be communion Sunday. A stranger 
sat alone in a pew. At first she had rather enjoyed 
the privacy of her own thoughts, the obscurity in 
which she shared the worship, and listened to a 
fresh voice in the pulpit. But as the deacons went 
forward to serve at the Lord’s table, all strangers to 
her, a home-sickness for her own church and her 
family pew and her own en swept over her; 
and when the minister said, “Recently there was 
unveiled in Arlington a monument to a man of na- 
tional fame,” she felt distinctly irritated. But the 
speaker went on immediately, “We celebrate to- 
day a simple memorial which shall outlast all 
earthly honors. ‘For as oft as ye eat this bread and 
drink this cup, ye do show forth the Lord’s death 
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Are We Generous Givers? 


Do millionaires give generously? 

A few of them do. Most of them don’t, is the 
conclusion of the National Committee for Religion 
and Welfare Recovery, based upon an analysis of 
the income tax report released from the Treasury 
Department by the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue. This report gives the total reported income 
of thirty-two millionaires as $69,348,000, from which 
there were $12,689,000 of deductions, leaving a net 
taxable income of $56,659,000. From these totals 
$4,184,000 was contributed for “religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary or educational purposes.” 

In terms of percentages, this means that the thirty- 
two citizens, each of whom enjoyed an income of a 
million dollars or more, contributed on the average 
about 6% of their total income and about 74 % of 
their net taxable income. Some of our better known 
philanthropic millionaires doubtless contributed the 
full 15% and more, but on the average the man or 
the woman with a million dollar income last year 
gave only $60,000 of that sum to the religious, ed- 
ucational, and social welfare of his fellow citizens, 


while retaining $940,000 for his own enjoyment, 
taxes and increment to his capital. 

A second question rises, “Is the poor man or ‘the 
little fellow’ any more generous than his millionaire 
neighbor?” The figures given by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue show that the vast majority of 
taxpayers (3,568,788) report incomes of less than 
$5,000, totalling $8,731,699,000, with deductions of 
$1,246,699,000, leaving a net income of $7,485,000,- 
ooo. Of this amount $138,755,000 was contributed 
to benevolent objects. In terms of percentages this 
means that the average taxpayer with less than $5,000 
taxable income contributed about 114 % of his total 
income or less than 1% % of his net taxable income. 

Taking the nation as a whole, from the smallest 
taxpayer to the largest, the figures show a total in- 
come reported by all classes of $14,708,558,000, 
which, with deductions of $2,252,296,000, leaves a 
net declared taxable income of $12,456,262,000. 

If the average citizen had contributed to religious, 
educational, character-building, and charitable 

(Continued on page 289) 
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THE TEA-PARTY CHILD 
By Laura Gray 


OUR-YEAR-OLD CHARLIE watched the 
ladies sipping tea in his mother’s pretty living- 
room. How they talked! Charlie walked about 

among them, but they seemed not even to see him. 
He brought in his new red and green engine—held 
it shyly. They'd be sure to notice such a beauty! 
But, no, they just talked, on and on. 

He pushed the engine over the carpet right in the 
midst of their silk-clad legs. They couldn’t help but 
see it, yet they said nothing. Even Mother did not 
show her usual interest. 

He continued to run the toy over the carpet, 
making a chugging noise in his throat. 

“Charlie, take that thing away!” said Mother. 

The ladies chatted on. The room grew hot; time 
seemed endless. He stood up. Then suddenly, he 
jerked the dainty lace tea cloth from the low table. 
Away went cups, teapot, cakes and cream, over the 
pretty carpet! 

At last he had secured attention! Horrified looks 
were upon every face. And Mother! He’d never 
seen her so angry before. 


She carried him into the kitchen by the back of 
his sweater, and then she pushed him into the pantry 
and fastened the door. Here between sobs he heard 
her cleaning up—making repeated journeys to and 
from the kitchen. He was miserable, and his mother 
was mortified, and neither of them knew that his 
sudden naughtiness had been a desperate attempt to 
attract attention. 

If the little child must be present at Mother's tea 
parties, and this is often the case, he should, in some 
small way, be included in the proceedings. 

One mother whose son is admired for his good 
manners and genial temper lets the little chap help. 
She talks to him about the guests before they come 
and explains how to make them welcome. He helps 
to arrange the cakes his mother has made, on pretty 

lates. 
. When the hour comes, it is his duty to open the 
door as the visitors arrive. He waits alert, expectant, 
to greet, to be greeted, to be included in the “doings, 
and he is included. Surely, it is ungracious to ignore 
anyone, especially a small child. At tea the litte 
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s 
fellow passes the cakes, clumsily perhaps, but with 
lowing pleasure! , 

Such affairs are educational, making the child at 
home among people, banishing self-consciousness, 
teaching correct manners. . 

But the child must not become too prominent, 
“steal the show”. When there is nothing left for 
him to do, tactful Mother may produce a new toy— 
scissors and cutouts, paste pot and scrapbook, or bet- 
ter still, if conditions will permit, garden tools that 
will take him out-of-doors. 

Here is another solution—from one mother to 


ELBOW ROOM 
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another. Invite a second child so that yours may 
have his own special guest. Let your child plan, very 
simply, for his guest’s enjoyment. They may play 
on the porch or in a near-by room. 


Much of children’s so-called “naughtiness” is 
prompted by the desire for attention. It is an effort 
to be entertaining, or so troublesome that folks sim- 
ply must take notice. Now if a little respect and 
praise be given to a child for his efforts to please, 
this craving is satisfied, and right attitudes are 
encouraged. 







By Tretia Dick 


ee OUR boy broke my window, and I want 
you to have it fixed at once.” 
Mr. Wilson, reading on the porch, looked 
up startled at the sound of the angry voice. 

“I think he did it purposely,” the irate lady con- 
tinued, before he could reply. “The boys of this 
block are so destructive.” 

“Won't you sit down, Miss Marston?” Mr. Wil- 
son courteously offered a chair. “I’m very sorry 
about the window. We'll have it attended to at 
once. But I can’t believe Ted did it on purpose. 
He’s sometimes careless, but he’s never malicious.” 

He turned to the living-room door. “Ted,” he 
called. 

A boy of twelve appeared. 

“How did you happen to break the window, Son?” 

“Tom and I were practicing curves.” 

“Why don’t you practice on the school diamond?” 

“We do, whenever we can, but there are so many 
fellows who want it we have to take turns.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Miss Marston severely, “must 
you throw at all?” 

Ted didn’t know why, so he said nothing. 

“If you were my son,” she continued, “I should 
forbid your throwing.” With this simple solution, 
she rose to depart. 

‘Tm glad I’m not her son,” Ted exclaimed fer- 
vently, when she was out of hearing. 

“She undoubtedly is too,” his father said dryly. 
Then he added to himself, “Forbid a boy to throw! 
How very fortunate it is that she raises cats instead 
of boys.” 

Then feeling he had been unjust to the really ex- 
cellent lady, he explained to himself and Ted, “But 
of course, if she had boys, she’d understand them 
and know they have to throw.” 

That’s right.” Ted seized eagerly on this bit of 


argument. “Boys have to throw. If an old window 
gets in the way—” 





Mr. Wilson interrupted at this point. “Boys have 
to throw, but they must use care where they throw. 
That’s what you haven’t been doing. You know 
where the windows are. If you can’t manage to 
avoid them, we'll have to restrict your throwing to 
the school diamond.” 

“Aw, Dad!” Ted sank dejectedly into a porch 
chair. “It’s sure tough on a boy being raised in the 
middle of town. A fellow needs some elbow room.” 

Mr. Wilson dwelt on Ted’s words all during din- 
ner. Elbow room! The boys did need it, to develop 
naturally. 

“Want to go for a ride?” he asked Ted after 
dinner. “Well, get your gang. Have them bring 
their baseball stuff.” 

He refused to answer any questions as he drove 
up the highway for some distance, and then down 
a willow-bordered lane. At length, he stopped where 
a grassy flat lay enclosed in an elbow of the river. 

“Now throw,” he said. 


The boys needed no second bidding. A brisk 
game of “One Ol’ Cat” was soon in progress, and 
continued until dark. 


“What a place,” sighed Ted, as they started home. 
“Plenty of room. No danger of smashin’ windows. 
Wish we could come every night.” 


“ll tell you what I'll do,” said Mr. Wilson, “Tl 
bring you out here two nights a week—that is,” he 
amended, “I'll bring any of you who haven’t broken 
anything. Smash a window—lose a trip. Under- 
stand?” 


The plan was a great success. Soon other fathers 
were taking turns with Mr. Wilson. It was remark- 
able how careful the boys could be when there was 
a reward for carefulness instead of punishment for 
carelessness. 


“That’s all they needed,” chuckled Mr. Wilson 
to himself, “just a little elbow room.” 
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Our Foreign Mission Work 
A General Review 





In this Jubilee year we expect to give some historical sketches of our work abroad. The first 
of these appear in the current issue of the Survey. We expect to use much of the splendid material 


sent in by our missionaries, and suggest to our 


readers that they preserve these numbers as they 


will be most valuable in making a permanent record of our Foreign Mission work.—Editor. 


Mid-China Mission—Diamond Jubilee 


By H. Maxcy Smirn* 


HE first foreign-mission work undertaken by 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
was in Hangchow, one of the stations of the 
Mid-China Mission. Less than six years after the 
organization of the first General Assembly, Rev. 


E. B. Inslee was sent to China, and within a year he 
was joined by Revs. Benjamin Helm, Matthew H. 
Houston and John L. Stuart. These missionaries met 
in Shanghai, December sth, 1868, to organize “The 
Missionary Society,” which afterwards became the 
China Mission. The first motion passed instructed 
the secretary to prepare a resolution of thanksgiving 
which, at the second meeting, was adopted as 
follows: 

“Resolved: That the members of this Mission do hereby 
record their gratitude to God for His great goodness in 
bringing them together in this land that they may make 
known His salvation to the heathen. They declare that 
their only hope in this work is in the grace by which God 
worketh with His servants; and through this grace they 
would, with thankful hearts, devote themselves and all that 
is theirs to the work to which the Lord has called them.” 

When this resolution was adopted, the people 
among whom they lived were extremely suspicious 
of their motives and mostly hostile to their message. 
The first convert was baptized in January, 1869, and 
after ten years of work there were only forty-two 
church members. From this small beginning the 
work of the Mission has spread and new stations 
have been opened as rapidly as even a skeleton force 
was available to man them. Thirty years from the 
beginning of the work, nine large centres were oc- 





*Rev. H. Maxcy Smith, D.D., is Secretary and Treasurer of our 
China Missions and is located at Shanghai, China. 


cupied along the Grand Canal from Hangchow north 
to Suchowfu. Three others were added shortly 
after, and the Mission was divided in 1899 into the 
Mid-China and North Kiangsu Missions. 

This narrative will attempt to cover only the 
southern part of the field embraced within the Mid- 
China Mission. 

The Southern Presbyterian Church, since the be- 
ginning of its foreign mission work, has expended 
within the field of the Mid-China Mission an aggre- 
gate of over two thousand years of missionary serv- 
ice and some four million dollars in money. To this 
must be added some three thousand years of service 
by Chinese evangelists, together with many years 
of faithful work by Chinese Christian teachers, doc- 
tors and assistants, of which no complete record 
exists. 

In a field of some four million people, the gospel 
has been widely preached, taught, and lived among 
two generations. Ten thousand members have been 
received into the church, of whom about half form 
its present living membership. 

It was at the call of the Mid-China Mission that 
there met in Shanghai in 1901 representatives of the 
various Presbyterian bodies represented in China, to 
take action looking toward their union in one Gen- 
eral Assembly. This organization was later merged 
into a wider union in the General Assembly of the 
Church of Christ in China. The four presbyteries 
with which the work of the Mid-China Mission 1s 
affiliated are all connected with this national Chinese 
Church organization, which includes about one-third 
of the Christian constituency in China. 
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Educational work was early developed by the 
Mission. The Hangchow Girls’ School, now the 
Hangchow Union Girls’ School, was one of the 
pioneers in women’s education in East China. The 
Kashing High School has ranked first among the 
high schools for boys in Chekiang Province. The 
former Soochow Girls’ School and the high schools 
for boys and for girls at Kiangyin, have trained many 
Christian workers for our own and for other fields 
of work. Simple Bible Schools for training Chris- 
tian women have been developed in Hangchow and 
Kiangyin, and a higher-grade union Bible Teacher's 
Training School for Women in Nanking. A Presby- 
terian Theological class, started in Soochow by Rev. 
J. W. Davis, grew in 1912 into the Nanking Theo- 
logical Seminary. In the development of this union 
institution, representing several denominations, our 
missionaries had an important part. 

Medical work has been developed largely during 
the last thirty years of the Mission’s work, but has 
been effectively used, both as an entering wedge into 
the esteem of the people, and as an illustration of the 
Christian attitude toward suffering. Three of our 
main stations have well-equipped hospitals, each with 
a trained staff of doctors, nurses, and assistants. The 
psychiatric department of the Elizabeth Blake Hos- 
pital at Soochow has done outstanding work in the 
treatment of the insane. During thirty-odd years of 
work in the three Mission hospitals, more than a 
million patients have been treated for various dis- 
eases. Many have gone out, not only healed in body 
but having found new life in Jesus Christ. 

Some notable contributions have been made b 
members of the Mission to Chinese Christian litera- 
ture. Dr. H. C. DuBose’s Catechism of the Three 
Religions and Street Chapel Pulpit, Dr. J. W. Davis’ 
Gospel Hymns, and Dr. P. F. Price’s Short Steps to 
Great Truths, have had wide circulation. At present 
Miss Florence Nickles and Rev. F. W. Price are en- 
gaged in producing new Religious Education texts. 








The Chinese Christian Intelligencer, under the editor- 
ship of Dr. S. I. Woodbridge, became the most 
widely-read Christian newspaper in China, and still 
continues its useful service in the Chinese Church. 

The outstanding development in the work of the 
Mid-China Mission has been increasing codperation 
with other Missions in adjacent areas and with the 
organized Chinese Church. In the Hangchow Chris- 
tian College, Hangchow Union Girls’ School, Nank- 
ing Theological Seminary, Nanking Bible Teachers’ 
Training School for Women, and in the Medical De- 
partment of Cheeloo University, the Mission shares 
control with other missions and with various church 
organizations. The Kashing High School and the 
Kashing Hospital are conducted by boards chosen 
jointly by the Mission and by the Chinese Church. 
The whole work in Kiangyin Station, including the 
High Schools for boys and for girls, the Woman’s 
Bible School and the Hospital, is under the control 
of a station joint committee, chosen by the various 
groups of Christian workers, The evangelistic work 
of all the stations is directly connected with the 
various presbyteries covering their territory. 

Associated with this codperation has been the rapid 
development of Chinese leadership in all branches 
of the work. The principals of all Mission educa- 
tional institutions and the superintendents of the three 
hospitals are all Chinese Christians. In the member- 
ship of the presbyteries, the missionaries are de- 
cidedly in the minority, and Chinese Christians are 
increasingly assuming responsibility for the evan- 
gelistic work. 

The region in which the Mid-China Mission works, 
once largely closed to the gospel, is now wide open. 
The people are not pressing into the church, but 
the majority are friendly and many are not far from 
the Kingdom. Once the missionaries did all the 
preaching, teaching, and healing, now far more is 
done by Chinese preachers, teachers, doctors, and 
nurses. Various plans, projects and methods of work 
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Patients at Tsing-Kiang Pu Hospital brought on beds, 
wheelbarrows, donkeys, etc. 


have been offered and tried as solutions of the prob- 
lems the Mission has had to face. None is perfect, 
and few are entirely useless, but the key to all is the 


worker who uses them. The only real problem is 
sin, and Christ alone can meet it. A Christ-like per- 
sonality is the one great essential for missionary and 


Chinese Christian worker alike. Without that he 
can only fail. With it, no handicap of poor methods, 
lack of equipment, or government restrictions can 
prevent his bringing men to Christ. 

The cuts in appropriations have not seriously 
hindered established work. Experience has shown 
that Chinese Christians will find a way to carry on 
work which appeals to them as worth while, but it 
must be the kind of work they want, rather than 
what we think they ought to have. The serious harm 
from reduced appropriations has been the curtailing 
of advance work, and the inability to meet the new 
opportunity which is constantly opening before us. 
We have begn forced to “mark time” when there was 
urgent need to go forward. 

There is a noticable tendency among some groups 
of Chinese Christians to make their own interpreta- 
tion and application of Biblical teaching. Naturally 
they are making some of the same mistakes that Chris- 
tians of other lands have made in the past, but they 
are seeking to make the truth their own. Some 
groups are even leaving the organized churches and 
forming movements which tend to divide and 
weaken the church as a whole. 

A number of earnest young Christians are giving 
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themselves to evangelistic campaigns in the churches, 
These are sometimes accompanied by emotional 
excesses which give grave concern to more-experi- 
enced Christians, yet some of these evangelists are 
undoubtedly stirring the life of the Chinese Church 
as the regularly ordained ministry has not done. The 
result of a ten-days meeting, recently conducted by 
an independent evangelist in the central station 
church at Kiangyin, has been the volunteering of 
more than sixty young people to dedicate their lives 
for whole-time Christian service. 

A large part of the population of China lives barely 
above the line of physical subsistence, and the church 
membership is largely drawn from the poorer classes, 
This makes the problem of church support, espe- 
cially in the rural areas, a difficult one. An adequately 
educated ministry we believe to be essential to the 
proper development of the church, and yet few 
churches outside of the large centers are able to sup- 
port a pastor. The giving of subsidies has un- 
doubtedly tended to make churches dependent, but 
where no help is given the standard of the ministry 
employed tends to be dangerously lowered. 

In some mission centers the amount and style of 
mission property acquired, especially for institutional 
work, presents a difficult problem. If the mission 
subsidies are withdrawn, the Chinese Church is not 
yet able to finance the work or provide for the up- 
keep of the property. To secure funds from govern- 
ment subsidies, or from non-Christian sources may 
seriously compromise their Christian usefulness. 

Government regulations for mission schools and 
hospitals tend increasingly to emphasize purely 
technical and secular aims. This is making direct 
Christian teaching in such institutions more difficult 
than in the past, yet the experience of those who 
have found it necessary to work under these regula- 
tions has been that there is ample opportunity for 
Christian testimony. 

The rapid progress of the movement to simplify 
Chinese writing offers a new and significant oppor- 
tunity for an enlarged use of Christian literature. 
Few missionaries are fitted for this task, but when 
such are discovered they should be set apart for this 
special work. Spiritually mature Chinese Christians 
also need to be encouraged to produce Christian 
literature that represents the thinking and experience 
of the Chinese Church. 

A large part of the evangelistic work of the Mid- 
China Mission is in rural districts where the church 
must face the difficulties of dense population, wide- 
spread illiteracy, small farms largely given to single 
crops, the whole producing a very low scale of liv- 
ing. The largest response to the Christian message 
has come from this farm population, and many mis- 
sion workers are recognizing the importance of 
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adapting the life and the work of the church to 
their special needs. Nanking Seminary is making an 
effort to train men especially for work in rural dis- 
tricts. The first man to graduate from the Seminary’s 
Rural Church Course, himself a farmer boy, has been 
loaned for a year to the Kiangse Rural Service Union, 
which is undertaking to rehabilitate a section devas- 
tated by the communist army. After completing this 
service, he is expecting to return for work within 
the bounds of the Mission. 

Active missionary work has been carried on by 
the Mid-China Mission in two of its main stations for 
sixty-eight and sixty-three years respectively, and in 
the other two for forty years. All of the organized 
churches in the city of Hangchow, the central 
churches in each of the other three stations, and 
several of the rural churches are self-supporting. 
Others are largely so. Most of the Christian groups 
have Chinese pastors, and are affiliated with others 
in presbyteries and synods. Schools and hospitals 
have fairly competent staffs of Chinese Christian 
workers. It is true that there is much to be done 
within the present organized work in the Mission, 
and the Chinese heads of our schools and hospitals 
are calling for more trained missionary workers to 
help them. These needs should be met, but it is our 
conviction that in the call for new recruits the main 
emphasis should be placed on securing trained work- 
ers who can effectively carry the gospel message to 
the various groups around us whom we have not yet 
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reached. Government school teachers, students, 
artizans are but sparsely represented in the churches. 
Each group presents special problems of approach. 
Large rural areas are still unreached, and many large 
sections are still unevangelized. 

Although the missionary force of the Mid-China 
Mission has been reduced nearly fifty per cent with- 
in the decade, one of the younger, more active 
evangelists has been set apart to open a new and 
formerly unreached mountain section. An experi- 
enced educational worker has been transferred to 
evangelistic work, and is entering a newly-settled 
section in the Yangtse Delta where practically no 
Christian work has been done. Another of our 
younger evangelists, since coming to the field, has 
not taken responsibility for the organized work in 
his station, but has given his time to evangelistic 
meetings held in a large tent which is moved from 
point to point, especially in centers in which there 
is no organized church. One of the professors in 
Nanking Theological Seminary has established a 
rural center in a nearby village, both as a training 
ground for rural evangelists and as a testing place 
for methods of work in rural districts. 

Your missionaries are earnestly secking to enter 
these constantly opening doors of opportunity. We 
are convinced that the time is ripe for a move for- 
ward, but our line is already too thin. We look 
eagerly to the Home Church for new recruits to 
help us carry on. 





From 


Korea 


By J. S. NisBet* 


Sprite times have the joy songs of 
Christmas arisen from the field of the Korean 
Mission of the Southern Presbyterian Church. 
In 1892, it was a small volume, the joy-tones of faith 
penetrating the enshrouding darkness and gloom. 
Then, it arose from a little group of missionaries. 
In 1935, it was a great volume of praise, coming 
tom courageous hearts with faces to the future. 
They had seen the Day Star arise “with healing in 
his wings.” Now it arose from more than 600 groups 
that have been gathered around the banner of Him 
of whom the prophet wrote, “Unto us a child is born, 
unto Us a son is given.” 
We listen to the stories of that group of 1892 and 
we learn that there have been times when the herald 
of peace was thought to be a sinister invader in league 


with the devil. Then again he was thought to be 
Se 


* . ° _ ee 
Rev, J. S. Nisbet is an evangelistic missionary, Mokpo, Korea, 
and is Secretary of the Mission. 


clothed with the power of a mighty nation that 
could release friends from prison walls. And now,— 
well, now he is just an ordinary foreigner, strange 
and different.. To some, he is the friend who has re- 
vealed the one great Friend. To them he stands high 
in affection. To some he is an enigma. He is re- 
ported to have come from a land of plenty, where 
almost any amount of money may be had simply for 
the asking. From that land of plenty to this land of 
poverty he has come, but why? That is the question. 


In the changing world thought the Korean has 
made a most rapid transit. From the days of isolation, 
the “Hermit Kingdom,” to that of the highway of 
world travel, is little more than a generation. When 
the writer arrived, in 1907, there was not even a 
buggy road in all the territory now occupied by our 
Mission. All inland travel was afoot, by chair or 
pony; and freight was carried by pack animal or on 
coolie back. 
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Today auto roads link almost every county seat 
with other cities. The country is threaded with well- 
planned railroads and the airplane is not a stranger. 

The daily paper reaches the village and country 
home, and the enterprising young men ask about 
such things as wonderful eye-grafting by Dr. Thomas 
giving Mrs. Muir her sight again, or other scientific 
achievements which have not yet come to the atten- 
tion of the missionary. 

Once there was a kind of halo around the mis- 
sionary. Today that is gone and only as the mis- 
sionary is able to reveal the halo of Christ is he able 
to get a hearing for his message. 

But our methods have been and are such as we 
think best adapted to the revealing of the one and 
only Saviour. 


METHOD OF WORKING 


Groups of homes. We have settled in groups, in 
Chunju, Kunsan, Kwanju, 
Mokpo and Soonchun, where for our own physical, 
mental and spiritual welfare we try to develop a 
Christian atmosphere and the Christian home. 


Itinerators. From these the evangelist fares forth 

afar and goes up and down and 
throughout the land, meeting small groups in plain 
and mountain, traveling under all kinds of conditions 
to explain to them the meaning of John 3:16, “For 


God so loved...” or Matthew 11:28, “Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy laden.” Yes, we 
try to carry our messages to the homes of the com- 
mon people. 


Medical. The surgeon’s knife in the hands of a skill- 

ful physician assisted by a gentle nurse has 
opened the way for the gospel to many a cold, resist- 
ing heart. Our medical work has broken down bar- 
riers and won a welcome for the evangelist. 


Bible Class. We have our Bible Study Classes to 

give systematic training in the eternal 
truths, for we know there will be times of testing 
and everyone must be ready to give a reason for the 
faith that is in him. 


Schools. Boys and girls from Christian homes must 
be trained in the way of life and we have 

our Christian schools. 

So it is: 

1. Groups of Christian homes for the conserva- 
tion of the missionary. 

2. The Itinerating Evangelist. 

3. Medical Work. 

4. Bible Study. 

5. Schools. 

It is the purpose and plan that these agencies shall 
Evangelize, Christianize and Train. 
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ORGANIZED NATIVE CHURCH 


In 1907, the first presbytery of the Presbyterian 
Church of Korea was organized. This covered all 
the territory allotted to the Presbyterian group in 
Korea. 

In 1911, this first presbytery was divided into seven 
presbyteries, and the following year the first Korean 
General Assembly met. 

One of the seven presbyteries just covered the field 
occupied by our Mission work. This one presbytery 
out of the seven has since been divided into four. 
These presbyteries are well-organized and are 
pressing the work in their spheres, ordaining men, 
setting up church sessions, and sending out evan- 
gelists in an effort to reach the unevangelized. 

The missionaries codperate heartily and harmoni- 
ously with these in an effort to build up a strong 
working force. 

SEMINARY 


In codperation with the other three Mission 
groups, we have work in Union Presbyterian Col- 
lege, and Union Presbyterian Seminary, Pyengyang. 
Dr. Wm. P. Parker teaches in the College, and Rev. 
W. D. Reynolds, D.D., LL.D., and Rev. H. Nam- 
kung, D.D., teach in the Seminary. 

Doctrinally sound and spiritually awake, the 
seminary is doing a fine piece of constructive work, 
educating and sending out men for the work as fast 
as the Church is able to support and direct them. 


SEVERANCE UNION MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Horace N. Allen, a physician, opened to missions 
the door of the Hermit Kingdom, and secured the 
good will of the Emperor in 1884. This gave stand- 
ing to Mission work in Korea. 

Two Koreans engaged in conversation, raised 
some doubt as to the missionary, was he really an 
acceptable citizen or was he a menace. One replied 
that he had eaten some good medicine from Dr. Drew 
and that one so gentle could hardly be a bad citizen. 
Again the door was opened for the message. 

The doctor has proved himself the “Ambassador 
of Good Will,” and nothing is so important in the 
work as good will. 

We have medical work in all five of our stations 
and reports will be made on these individually, but 
all Christian Medical Work in Korea heads up in 
our Union Medical College. The four Presbyterian 
and two Methodist Missions join in this work. 

In April of 1934 examinations for the freshman 
class were held. Forty-five could be admitted. There 
were 290 applicants from whom to secure the best 
45. Of these 4o are Christian. 

Four hundred and six graduates have gone out 
from this school, and 377 are still in active service. 
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Rev. Y. K. Cheigh, a graduate of Princeton, and 
his wife, a graduate nurse of a school in Washington, 
D. C., are in charge of the religious activities in the 
school and hospital. 

The nursing body numbers 60, of whom all but 
two are baptized Christians. 

At the head of this great institution is Dr. K. S. 
Oh. When Dr. A. J. A. Alexander came to Kunsan 
to take charge of the medical work there, a young 
man was teaching the Korean language to Rev. W. F. 
Bull. Dr. Alexander liked the young man, and when 
the death of Dr. Alexander’s father recalled him to 
America, he took this young man with him and 
educated him. That young man was K. S. Oh, and 
he now sits in the President’s chair at Severance 
Union Medical College, acknowledged by all as the 
most suitable one in sight for that responsible 
position. 

Dr. Oh is an outstanding citizen in the city of 
Seoul. He does not confine himself to his college 
work but has established a successful orphanage, and 
is outspoken against public vice. We are glad to 
count him as our own. 

In Seoul also we unite with all the other Mission 
groups in 

THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY 

Rev. W. M. Clark, D.D., is on the Editorial Board 
and is preparing good material for the printed page, 
educating the Church. 

Running all the way from sheet tracts to books 
of some 300 pages, this arm of the work distributed 
2,412,031 copies during the year just closed. Thus, 
by a constant flow of the water of life is the mind 
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and heart of the Church being cleansed and fed. 


It is difficult to find statistics of the ~~ of 


things, but there are some comparative figures for 
the last 20 years. 


1915 1935 
Missionary Force .............. 80 80 
Native Ordained Men.......... 8 53 
Churches with Sessions......... 33 160 
Meeting places without Sessions. 294 496 
Total Meeting Places........... 327 656 
During the year added to mem- 

bership on confession......... 826 1945 
Total Membership ............. 7856 14,807 
Ee are 8502 48,181 
Pastors’ Salary in Yen........... 1207 22,218 
Academic Students............. 318 600 
Sub-Academic Students ........ 1737 3,197 


We sent out a questionnaire to the churches. A 
fair response has come in but a great many churches 
have not responded. To get a full response on a work 
like this takes more time than we had. Here are the 
results of the work which covers a little more than 


half the field. 


Days of personal work promised...... 25,218 
Those who agree to read the Bible daily. 2,889 
Those who agree to tithe............. 984 

Those who agree to hold daily family 
IE 654954 ao <5 OHM BAS exeeintes 1,141 
Extension Sunday schools............ 188 

' Organizations among women, auxiliary 
SEE She badd Wo eek 44 dep ewene sg 362 
Young People’s Organizations......... 315 





“Not by Might nor by Power, but by My Spirit” 


By KATHERINE GrRAY* 


REORGANIZATION 


y ier General Synod of the Presbyterian Church 
of Mexico, meeting in July, 1935, approved the 

overture of the Presbytery of the South asking 
for reorganization into two presbyteries, and ap- 
pointed a committee to effect the division. The Pres- 
bytery of the South continues work in the states of 
Mexico and Michoacan; the new Presbytery of the 
Pacific takes over the churches of Morelos and Guer- 
Tero and the evangelization of these states. Six or- 
dained ministers are retained in the Presbytery of the 
South; five are transferred to the Presbytery of the 
Pacific. To each presbytery are assigned two licen- 
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Miss Gray is an educational missionary, located for the present 
at Toluca, Michoacan, Mexico, doing evangelistic work during the 
temporary closing of our schools. 


tiates, one lay worker, and three Bible women. In 
addition to these presbytery workers, four Mexican 
women teachers are engaged in religious education in 


each presbytery, and in Guerrero six students from 


the Shelby Bible School work under the supervision 


of the Mission. These few, with a small Mission of 
twenty members, are responsible for giving the gos- 
pel to 2,812,251 non-Christian people in a mountain- 
ous territory of 58,267 square miles, lacking railroad 
and highway communications except to a few of the 
larger towns. 

Since the entrance of the Mission into this pioneer 
field in 1919, and the organization of the Presbytery 
of the South in 1921, there have always been more 
places asking for the teaching of the Word than there 
have been messengers and money to meet the need. 













































































Congregation at Canal de Piedra, Don José Artiaga (the 
fiddler) is pastor—a layworker. 


This situation continues, although present-day anti- 
religious movements add to the historical obstacles of 
Indian paganism and Roman fanaticism. The reor- 
ganization into two presbyteries looks toward a more 
effective use of the means available. Each ordained 
minister becomes responsible for a definite zone of 
evangelization, and the Mission continues its Presby- 
terian policy of working through and with the Na- 
tional brethren in the further extension of the King- 
dom. 


EVANGELISM 


Many believers have been received into the Church 
membership during the past year. Hundreds of oth- 
ers have been influenced toward making a decision 
for Christ who sooner or later may be counted 
among the redeemed. Mr. F. M. Pearce, Jr., and 
his Mexican evangelist companion were able to give 
the message of salvation to more than 3,500 people 
in their missionary journeys. They spent from De- 
cember to June in itinerating, and made five short 
trips during the summer rainy season; yet they were 
only able to cover one-half the field already visited 
and to enter ten new places. Five churches have 
been organized in their field of Guerrero since April, 
and three others are to be organized before the end 
of the year. Mr. Pearce says, “It is wonderful to see 
the great number hungering for the Bread of Life.” 

More than a hundred persons have accepted Christ 
and been received into church membership in the 
Zitacuaro district of Michoacan, where Mr. and Mrs. 
R. C. Morrow, Miss Lettie Beaty, and Miss Iona 
Smith have helped the local pastor in outlying vil- 
lages. Active evangelization has been done in two 
adjoining districts; in the southwest, extending down 
to the “hot lands,” by the pastor of the Tuzantla 
Church; and in the northwest, in the mountainous 
country, by one of the evangelists of the presbytery. 
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SACRIFICIAL GIVING 

Realizing how great a territory must be served by 
their eleven ordained ministers, the presbytery, last 
year, named five of them as evangelists to itinerate in 
assigned sections. The presbytery is able to pay 
these evangelists, from funds provided by the Mis- 
sion through the Executive Committee in Nashville, 
for six months only. It was hoped that contributions 
in the field could be collected during these months to 
carry on the work for the last half of the year. Be- 
cause of the fewness of established congregations, 
about all that could be contributed was food, trans- 
portation, and a traveling companion. The evangel- 
ist of the Balsas River Valley, lying between Michoa- 
can and Guerrero fields, gave splendid service. On 
his second trip he traveled 450 miles afoot or on 
horseback, visited twenty-six congregations, re- 
ceived 42 adults upon confession of their faith, and 
baptized 19 children of church members. The cost 
of this trip of 56 days for two men was 55 pesos in 
Mexican currency, about thirty cents a day in Amer- 
ican money. Cutting off lay workers by the presby- 
tery for lack of funds has necessarily reduced the 
number of souls saved. 

The historic revolt against Roman Catholic ex-- 
ploitation has created conditions that make it more 
difficult in Mexico than in other Mission fields to 
get the churches on a complete self-supporting basis. 
The poverty is a difficulty common to all fields. In 
spite of these obstacles, the presbytery is heroically 
working to build up local maintenance. Five or- 
dained ministers, two licentiates and one lay worker 
no longer receive aid from Mission funds. Some of 
these depend entirely upon their congregations for 
support; others help meet expenses with work of 
one kind or another. One ordained man is an ex- 
cellent carpenter, doing exquisite inlay work. In his 
city he is not registered as a minister, always appear- 
ing before the authorities in overalls when he has to 
arrange any business in connection with his church. 
He had to give up registration, and, therefore, the 
administration of the sacraments, when the state gov- 
ernment imposed a tax of a hundred and sixty pesos 
from his church. Another minister teaches type- 
writing and cuts hair to help with expenses. Two 
ordained young men have their carpenter’s tools 
with which to work for their support. Sacrificial 
giving is characteristic of the women in their sup- 
port of the church and their missionary activities 
through the Presbyterial Union. At the January 
joint meeting of the two presbyteries, a plan of stew- 
ardship presented by Sr. Efren Samano, former treas- 
urer of the State of Mexico, to the Laymen’s Conven- 
tion held in September, is to be the basis of the dis- 
cussion for the formulation of a systematic plan of 
self-support. 
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CARE OF THE CHURCHES 

In connection with the anti-government activities 
of the Roman clergy and the anti-clerical policy of 
the government, conditions vary greatly from state 
to state and even from village to neighboring village. 
In some towns permission is readily given to hold 
public meetings, while it is refused in others. In a 
town where there was no church, an official offered 
his home for the showing of the slides and the talk 
on the Life of Christ. Political disturbances growing 
out of the agragrian movement have hindered itin- 
erating in the Lake Patzcuaro region of Michoacan. 
Many of the forty villages of the ‘Tarascan Indians, 
built around the lake, formerly welcomed the evan- 
gelist, and in several important centers congregations 
had been organized into churches before the politi- 
cians began to exploit the agragrian movement. Now 
the people are uncertain as to what may be the out- 
come of the present anti-religous agitation which has 
grown out of anti-clerical policies, and they are afraid 
that their chances for retaining land grants will be 
endangered if they attend religious services. Con- 
sequently some villages have closed their doors to 
the messengers of Christ. The preaching of the 
gospel is made difficult by two elements at entirely 
opposite poles—the agrarian political element and 
the fanatical Catholic element, opposed to each other 
even to the extreme of armed conflicts in some places, 
and each considering as lesser enemies the Protes- 
tants, who are thus placed between two lines of fire. 

One Sunday as Dr. H. L. Ross and a Mexican com- 
panion were returning from San Bartolo, where a 
promising group of believers have remained faith- 
ful under persecution, they were attacked from be- 
hind by a man with a club and would have been 
killed had they been less quick in fighting off and 
disarming their assailant. He probably identified 
them with the political element opposed to Catholic 
domination, for, as he swung his murderous club, he 
gave the battle cry of the Catholic rebels. 

It is difficult to hold congregations together in 
places where there are no old Protestant families to 
stand by the work, and where new and untried Chris- 
tans and others who become interested are tempted 
to fall away in the face of danger. Except for the 
support of effectual fervent prayer the missionary 
would be dismayed. The answer to such prayers is 
seen when believers from villages now closed come 
to Patzcuaro to talk with Dr. Ross and worship with 
the Patzcuaro congregation. One faithful couple 
walk fifteen miles regularly every Sunday, the wife 
carrying the baby in her arms, and often on her back 
an offering of charcoal to be sold in the market for 
the work, 

Patzcuaro is the center of our most recently 
opened pioneer work. Dr. and Mrs. H. L. Ross and 


their children have gathered together a congregation 
of believers from a particularly fanatical population. 
Many of them are from substantial families whose 
influence counts in the community. For lack of 
church building, Sunday-school classes and prayer 
meetings have been held in private homes. When 
they have a building registered with the government 
for the holding of services and an active young pas- 
tor whom they expect to call, the Patzcuaro Church 
will be a strong missionary agency in the important 
lake region. 

The return of the Uruapan Church, which had 
been taken over for government use, on the appeal 
of Dr. H. L. Ross to the president, saved a center of 
strategic importance for the evangelization of the 
regions beyond Patzcuaro. It is encouraging to real- 
ize that the Protestant cause has many friends in 
Mexico of whose sympathy we are unaware in or- 
dinary times. Many such friends, among them some 
of the most influential business men of Uruapan, 
signed the petition for the reopening of the church, 
expressing, as they did so, the high esteem in which 
they held the evangelistic work. 


MeEnicaL EVANGELISM 

“The most encouraging evangelistic work I have 
seen,” writes Dr. H. L. Ross, “is the work at Cotzio, 
which is the result, as far as human agencies are 
concerned, of the medical forces in Morelia. I spent 
two nights and a day there, over Sunday. That Sun- 
day was like the evangelistic work in the old days. 
Constant singing, teaching, and preaching was kept 
up most of the waking hours we were in the village.” 
The beginning of this spiritual awakening was the 
cure of a woman desperately ill with pneumonia. 

The one nurse in the hospital is kept busy with 
enough work for four persons. Dr. Coppedge says, 
“Our work is larger than ever, and we are ser day 
gaining the confidence of a greater number of peo- 
ple, and many of them are opening up their hearts 
to our message of Divine Love. We have spent some- 
thing over a thousand pesos a month in the mainte- 
nance of the hospital and clinic, but our patients have 
paid about two pesos for each pesos received from 
the Executive Committee.” 


New EbucaTIONAL PoLicy OF THE MIssIONn 

At the Annual Meeting of the Mission, it was 
agreed that in pursuance of our permanent policy of 
building up churches as centers of further evangeliza- 
tion, the Mission take as an immediate objective an 
intensive program of religious education to help the 
National Evangelical Church in the midst of the cross 
currents of communism and nationalism. 

In view of the constitutional amendment of 1934, 


changing the nature of all schools from “lay schools,” 


where religion was not to be taught, to “socialistic 
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schools,” where religion was to be attacked, the Mis- 
sion agreed that, since it was impossible to open our 
schools and comply with the existing laws of the 
country, we discontinue them until such a time as 
they could be opened and conducted as Christian 
institutions. The present school funds and workers 
are to be used in religious education, in Bible schools, 
institutes, encampments, Vacation Church Schools, 
and other forms of religious teaching in coéperation 
with the National Evangelical Church. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 

The missionary teachers, with our former Mex- 
ican teachers as companions, have been engaged 
throughout the past year, during which the schools 
were closed, in leadership training in the field. They 
have traveled dangerous mountain trails and gone 
down into the lowlands where tropical diseases 
abound. They have organized women’s societies, 
taught the children, healed the sick, helped build up 
the congregations, and have told the gospel message 
to many who had never heard it before. They have 
given valuable teaching service in the regional in- 
stitutes and state conventions. 

Institutes and conventions are the centers of spir- 
itual vitality which stimulate activity throughout the 
church membership. A minister, new to the Guer- 
rero field, who attended the convention held in 
Acapulco, said that he had thought the reports about 
the conventions exaggerated as he made his rounds 
among the congregations, but that since attending the 
convention he had changed his mind. Nothing was 
done just to work up enthusiasm, yet there was a 
genuine spontaneous interest and enthusiasm that was 
good to experience. The hundred and fifty delegates 
in attendance were church members. Twenty-one 
of the visitors who attended the night services made 
a confession of faith in Christ. 


Brs_e SCHOOL 

Rev. J. O. Shelby and Miss Margaret Shelby have 
charge of the Bible School in Chilpancingo, for the 
training of leaders. Twenty-two students were en- 
rolled in three short course terms this year. Ten of 
these, six young men and four young women, are 
now active workers in the field, and the others are 
serving in their local congregations. One of the men 
has opened, in the face of persecution, a new center 
where he has prepared thirty or more converts to 
be received into church membership. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
In spite of many obstacles placed in the way of 
formal seminary work, the Presbyterian Seminary 
has been able to carry on regular class work with a 
small group of students throughout the year, grad- 
uating three from a three-year course. A ten-weeks 
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“short course” for laymen was well attended, the 
actual number who took regular classes was more 
than forty. Dr. Ross was again elected President, 
He writes that he has been touched in the early 
morning union prayer meetings by the earnestness 
and oftentimes agony of the Mexican pastors as 
they pray for their people and their nation. 


WoMan’s Work 


At the beginning of the year, the Presbyterial 
Union appointed Miss Elena Benitez, formerly prin- 
cipal of the elementary school in Chilpancingo, as 
field secretary of the Guerrero-Morelos territory, 
and continued Miss Emma Gomez as field secretary 
in Michoacan and Mexico. These young women are 
getting their respective sections in line for the an- 
nual convention of the Presbyterial Union to be held 
in connection with the meeting of presbytery, at 
which time the Union is to be divided into two or- 
ganizations to correspond with the two presbyteries. 

A second National Convention of Presbyterian 
women, held in San Luis Potosi, looked toward the 
organization of a Synodical Union. The women of 
the Frontier Presbytery and those of the Presbytery 
of the South hope the Synodical Union can be or- 
ganized in the fall of 1936, when a third convention 
will be held in the Federal District, with representa- 
tives from all five of the presbyteries. 

The special work of the National Union of Won- 
en’s Societies, made up of the denominational unions, 
is the publication of a Year Book of devotional pro- 
grams and a monthly paper, La Antorcha Misionara 
(The Missionary Torch). This literature unites the 
women’s societies of all Latin America and serves 
the Spanish-speaking churches of the United States. 
No denominational board appropriates money for 
these publications, and the Union has a hard time 
financing its work, but, for eight years, the women 
have carried on with a publication that represents the 
finest piece of Christian codperation being done in all 
Latin America. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


The need for Christian literature is greater now 
that communistic propaganda has distributed printed 
material broadcast to foment class conflict. In view 
of this, Miss McClelland last year gave some lessons 
to the students of the Chilpancingo school on the 
social principles of Jesus. These studies have just 
been published in a book entitled Thy Kingdom 
Come. It is already in great demand. Miss McClel- 
land has also written two studies on Evangelical Cus- 
toms which look toward the building up of a Chris- 
tian society to replace pagan traditions. Miss Lee 
translated, this year, The Fact of Christianity by Dr. 
S. L. Morris. Contributions to Sunday-school lit- 
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erature have been made by a number of our mis- 


sionaries. 

The Committee on Spanish Literature feels that 
we, as a Mission, are entering an open door of serv- 
ice through writings in Spanish and that the accept- 
ance of these productions by the Mexican Church 
and people should encourage us to continue this im- 
portant work. 

Dr. Baez Camargo, Secretary of Religious Educa- 
tion under the National Council of Evangelical 
Churches, publishes, through the United Publishing 
House under his charge, a series of books known as 
Alba Editions which include translations of such 
works as those of Dr. R. A. Millikan, Sir James Jeans, 
and Vladimar Tchernavin books which appeal to 
the intellectual classes. The fact that so renowned 
a writer as one of Mexico’s leading philosophers 
should offer a manuscript which is a refutation of 
Materialism to be published as one of the Alba Edi- 
tions shows the prestige of these publications. 


The editorials written for El Excelsior by a Chris- 
tian layman, under the pen name of Pedro Gringore, 
are of far-reaching and powerful influence in guid- 
ing public opinion toward sanity in the social crisis. 
His column is called “Pulse of the Times.” 

A recent editorial having to do with the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Mexican Revolution called 
attention to three definite reforms accomplished by 
the Revolution: the giving of lands to agricultural 
laborers; legal protection for the industrial workers; 
and schools for all. For complete realization of these 


reforms, the author wrote, the social process must 
continue along the line of reality marked out by the 
blood of Mexican patriots and not according to a 
Russian pattern false to human values and foreign to 
Mexican ideals. It is necessary, he advised, to sub- 
ject the Revolutionary movement to a purifying 
testing in order that its forces may be rightly directed 
to the accomplishment of its true purpose of social 
justice. 


CuRISTIAN EXPECTANCY 

A news story appearing about the time of this ed- 
itorial reported that a high government official, in an 
address to a scientific society in Mexico City, made 
this significant statement: “Little progress has been 
made toward the defanatization of the Indian masses 
because the campaign has sought to destroy fanatic- 
ism without putting anything else in its place.” 

Here is the need Evangelical Christianity meets. 
The National Evangelical Church and the Missions 
working in Mexico recognize that now is a time of 
tremendous responsibility and opportunity. For 
months the churches of Mexico City have been hold- 
ing prayer meetings. A call for prayer for the deep- 
ening of the spiritual experience of Christian people 
until they become a channel for a stream of spiritual 
power for the nation, was sent out from the National 
Evangelical Convention held in Pueblo in the fall. 
Nothing in or out of Mexico can stop the mighty 
onward flow of such a current, because the River of 
the Water of Life proceeds out of the throne of God 
and of the Lamb. 





Highlights in the East Brazil Mission 


By Mrs. S. R. GAMMoNn* 


ogre years of missions in Brazil! 
If the pioneer missionaries of our Church, 
Dr. Lane and Mr. Morton, could come among 
us and review with us the work of these years, they 
would find that the main divisions of service estab- 
lished by them have been continued as the general 


policy of the East Brazil Mission:—Evangelization 


and education, hand in hand. 

Dr. Lane traveled hundreds of leagues on foot, on 
horseback, and by train, making the Living Christ 
known. 

Sixty-six years, and now we have two missionary 
evangelists. (Only one on the field as these lines are 
being written.) They travel in the same ways, 


adding, for favored places, where the roads are good, 
an automobile. 
Le 


*Mrs, Gammon is an educational missionary located at Lavras, 
Brazil. She is a teacher in the Charlotte Kemper Seminary. 


Minas, 


In Mr. Sydenstricker’s extensive field, he has 16 
congregations and many other preaching points, with 
only two native evangelists. Of the 57 additions to 
his churches during the year all but three were on 
profession of faith; and he baptized about 60 children. 
Christian laymen and visiting ministers have been 
utilized to help him carry the message; preaching 
halls and schools are being provided for. In one 
place, the mayor promised his moral support and 
perhaps financial assistance in the establishment of a 
school. In another town a man opened his home 
for services. This does not sound unusual, but the 
same man, a few years ago, was the official speaker 
protesting against the preaching of the gospel in 
his town. 

Another church was organized in Mr. Davis’ field, 
two church buildings erected, and a preaching hall 
purchased. An old colored man gave a house and 







































































lot for evangelistic purposes. Every phase of his 
work has more than doubled in the past five years. 
He has promoted a fine work of co6peration in 
having evangelistic services conducted by outstand- 
ing ministers from various denominations—Metho- 
dist, Baptist, and Presbyterian—in different parts of 
his field. During these meetings, 130 persons e€x- 
pressed their decision to accept Christ as their Savi- 
our; 25 made their profession of faith. 

The figures in our reports of churches, Sunday 
schools, communicants, etc., are never large, and do 
not attempt to give an adequate estimate of the re- 
sults accomplished. As soon asa church becomes self- 
supporting, it is turned over to the National Church, 
and from that time on, figures in the reports of the 
Brazilian Presbyterian Church, and not in Mission 
reports. The building up of a strong National 
Church is one of our great objectives, and we rejoice 
in its growth, knowing that it must increase and the 
Mission must decrease. During this year the school 
in Dores added a normal course, obtained govern- 
ment recognition, and was taken over by a national 
president and faculty. 

The missionary wives in these large fields have 
borne their share of the labor. Mrs. Davis has given 
much time to hospital work, besides the usual church 
visiting, with auxiliary and Sunday-school activities. 
Mrs. Sydenstricker conducted a girls’ club and a 
mothers’ club, and taught missions in the Lay Work- 
ers’ Institute, in addition to the customary church 
work, and the care of the home. 

The second great branch of the Mission’s activities 
is the school work. The little school which was 
organized by our pioneer missionaries closed its 
’ 66th year of continuous service with an enrollment 
of 414 students, a graduating class of 47, three daugh- 
ter schools, having a combined enrollment of 673, an 
increase over last year. 

Dr. Baker, as president of Gammon Institute, has 
had his hands more than full with the larger problems 
connected with the administration and policy of a 
large school. In addition, he has done much teach- 
ing, and for nine months filled the pulpit of the 
local church while it was without a pastor, and made 
such evangelistic trips as he could find time for. 

Mr. Wheelock had unusually grave problems re- 
garding government recognition for the Agricultural 
School, the requirements having been made very 
exacting, and almost beyond the means of an un- 
endowed school, for the express purpose of eliminat- 
ing agricultural schools of private ownership. 
Through unceasing effort and aided by the loyalty 
of influential alumni, temporary recognition has 
been granted. Its permanency will depend upon the 


securing of more and better equipment and a larger 
faculty. 
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A valuable service rendered to the farmers in this 
section of the state is an annual fair held on the 
grounds and in the buildings of the Agricultural 
School during the mid-term vacation. This year the 
attractions and advantages of the fair were greatly 
increased by the celebration at the same time, of 
Rural Week. It is hard to estimate how much it must 
have meant to farmers and their wives, and to teach- 
ers from remote country districts, to receive the in- 
struction and help in meeting their problems which 
were freely given by competent authorities. 

During the same period, the classrooms of the 
Gymmnasio were opened for the annual institute for 
training lay workers, when a fine group of about 100 
men and women came from various parts of the field 
for inspiration and instruction in carrying on the 
Master’s service. Missionaries and national leaders 
formed the faculty, and classes were held in all 
phases of church work. ' 

Practical fruits of the institute were seen a few 
months later, during Dr. Fulton’s visit, when the 
Mission in a body attended a group conference which 
was held in a country church, and was led by one 
of the students. She was a timid young woman, who 
had never attended such a gathering, nor presided 
at any meeting. She had planned an excellent pro- 
gram and carried it out well, showing real ability 
and readiness to serve. 

The Charlotte Kemper School suffered a falling 
off in attendance, due to inability to secure govern- 
ment recognition. This is a direct thrust at the 
evangelical character of the school, since the normal 
course places it in competition with the nun’s school. 
By means of changes in the course of study and the 
removal of the competitive element, we believe we 
can better serve our constituency in the future and 
restore the school to the popularity and influence it 
previously enjoyed. The faithfulness and loyalty 
of the teachers, all of whom are our alumnae, were 
most gratifying. 

The increased attendance and fine spirit of the 
Nepomuceno school were greatly enhanced by the 
consecrated Christian character of one of the young 
teachers. There was unusual interest in music and 
singing, and through this means the gospel sang its 
way into many homes in the town. 

In the absence of Miss Edith Foster, who spent 
the year in the homeland in enjoyment of her fur- 
lough, the school at Campo Bello was efficiently 
directed by Senhorita Maria Pereira, a Kemper 
graduate. An excellent attendance, the introduction 
of a course in typewriting, and necessary improve- 
ments to the property were features of the year’s 
work. A small grant from the Executive Committee 
and help from friends made it possible to close the 
year without debt. 
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The Varginha school has had its problems! It 
became necessary for Miss Wilson, directress of the 
school, to return home for a rest, but our loyal, 
dependable Dona Anna Alvarenga came to the rescue 
and carried on nobly, though she had expected to 
enjoy leave of absence for the year. Experience 
through a series of years shows conclusively that it 
will not be possible to maintain this school without 
debt, unless the way is clear for the Executive Com- 
mittee to make a small annual grant and thus save 
this useful school in a large and growing town. 

From these mission-controlled schools, many 
students have gone out to organize schools of their 
own; some are conducting parochial schools, many 
are serving their country in positions of responsi- 
bility; others are in the service of Christ as ministers; 
still others are Christian laymen. 

We visited a home recently in the capital of our 
state—this great State of Minas, as large as Texas. 
The father of the family is president of the beautiful 
State Teachers’ College, a leading authority on edu- 
cation in the state, author of many valuable text- 
books, and other books on educational subjects. He 
began his professional career as a teacher in our 
Lavras school, and tells with pleasure that it was 
here that he got his vision of service. Of his four 
attractive daughters, all educated in the Charlotte 
Kemper School, one is her father’s secretary, another 
a school librarian, and all are indefatigable workers 
in the church and Sunday school. 

The Woman’s Work in Brazil has developed 
rapidly in recent years. Our Mission has codperated 
with the National Church in setting apart Miss 
Marchant for this service. As Secretary of Woman’s 
Work, she has made a large contribution to this great 
department of the Master’s cause, throughout the 
bounds of the whole Church. A manual has just been 
prepared for the guidance of workers, which will 
be of inestimable value. A thoughtful Brazilian 
woman said recently, “When I remember how 
utterly ignorant all of us were fifteen years ago, when 
we organized the first presbyterial, I wonder that we 
ever had courage to begin. But when I see what 
has been accomplished, I think it is marvellous.” A 
Brazilian woman has been appointed by the General 
Assembly of the Brazilian Church to serve as Execu- 
tive Secretary during Miss Marchant’s furlough. 
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Miss Marchant hopes this will be a permanent meas- 
ure, thus leaving the work of the women entirely 
in the hands of the National Church. 

The schools and Mission have codperated for many 
years with other agencies having similar objectives. 
Among these may be mentioned, the Federation of 
Evangelical Schools of Brazil, the Federation of 
Evangelical Churches of Brazil; Umuarama, our 
future Montreat and Northfield, which is rapidly be- 
coming an important factor in the life of the Church; 
“J.M.C.,” a junior college, designed to be a connect- 
ing link between the secondary courses and the 
theological seminary, the Mission to the Indians, 
which is struggling bravely, with depleted force, due 
to the continued absence, on account of health, of the 
one missionary family. And the Mission is committed 
to the plan for codperative development of Presby- 
terian missions in the Amazon region, when it be- 
comes possible to turn existing work over to the 
National Church. Codperation in some of these 
splendid institutions is less active than we could wish, 
due to our reduced numbers. The number of mis- 
sionaries on the whole East Brazil field is now smaller 
than in former years in Lavras alone. 

In former years the plan of the Mission was to 
concentrate its workers in a center, from which to 
work out in many directions. Changing conditions, 
better railroad connections, developing towns, the 
automobile, have made it seem advisable to scatter 
small groups in various centers, from which they are 
able to reach a vastly larger territory. 

To cite the fruits of this work, it is difficult to 
select. National leaders prepared, churches founded, 
youth enlisted and trained for service, mission enter- 
prises undertaken by the National Church, a changed 
attitude toward evangelical work, and, perhaps above 
all, the leaven working quietly, unobtrusively in the 
lives of thousands; leaven which will, in course of 
time, penetrate the mass of society, purifying the 
whole. 

We are sometimes asked if there is persecution in 
our work. Oh, yes! They do not stone in this 
enlightened age; the persecution takes a more subtle 
form. But systematic denial of recognition to some 
of our schools and other methods of hindering the 
advance of the gospel are traceable directly to this 

(Continued on page 289) 





Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


ARRIVALS 
AFrIca—Miss Ruby Rogers 
Dr. and Mrs. Jeff W. Chapman. 


DEPARTURES 
Arrica—Dr. and Mrs. Kellersberger 
Rev. and Mrs. A. L. Edmiston 
Mr. and Mrs. William C. Worth 
Miss Virginia Holladay. 







































































July 2—Rev. P. Frank Price,China. 

July 2—Rev. J. M. Sydenstricker, Brazil. 

July 4—Miss Elizabeth Talbot, China. 

July 5—Miss Lina Boyce, Brazil. 

July 6—Miss Margaret Wilson, Brazil. 

July 8—Rev. A. R. Craig, China. 

July 8—Miss Lucy Fletcher, China. 

July o—Mrs. J. K. Hobson, Africa. 

July g—Mrs. Chas. W. Worth, Jr., China. 

July 11—Miss Alice J. McClelland, Mexico. 

July 11—Mrs. J. Franklin Watt, Africa. 

July 14—Mrs. W. G. Neville, Brazil. 

July 14—Mrs. Russell Woods, China. 

July 15—Mrs. Plumer Smith, Africa. 

July 17—Prof. R. C. Morrow, Mexico. 

July 18—Rev. W. C. Buchanan, Japan. 

July 19—Rev. J. W. Allen, Africa. 

July 19—Miss Virginia Gray, Africa. 

July 19—Mrs. Kate B. Cowan, Brazil (retired in 
U. S.). Address 707 Clay St., Lynch- 

burg, Va. 

July 19—Rev. A. L. Edmiston, Africa. 

July 19—Mrs. Joseph Hopper, Korea. 

July 19—Mrs. W. C. Porter, Brazil (retired on the 

field). 

July 19—Rev. W. A. Ross, Mexico. 

July 19—Mrs. R. M. Wilson, Korea. 

July 19—Miss Virginia Gray, Africa. 

July 20—Mrs. R. C. Morrow, Mexico. 

July 2o—Mrs. H. C. Ostrom, Japan. 

July 20—Miss Ruby Rogers, Africa. 


Happy Birthday to You! 


July zo—Mr. A. M. Shive, Africa. 

July 21—Miss Susan McD. Currell, Japan. 

July 22—Rev. Bruce R. Cumming, Korea. 

July 22—Miss Maria J. Atkinson, Japan (retired in 
U. S.). Address, Mission Court, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

July 23—Miss Janet Crane, Korea. 

July 23—Mrs. W. B. Harrison, Korea (retired in 

_U.S.). Address, Davidson, N. C. 

July 24—Mrs. R. F. Cleveland, Africa. 

July 26—Miss Maria Fearing, Africa (retired in 
U. S.). Address, Gainesville, Ala. 

July 28—Dr. John H. Reed, China. 

July 28—Rev. Plumer Smith, Africa. 

July 29—Rev. Jas. N. Montgomery, China. 

July 30—Dr. L. Nelson Bell, China. 

July 30—Mrs. C. N. Caldwell, China (retired in 
U. S.). Address, care Miss Mary Cald- 
well, Scottsdale, Ga. 

July 30—Miss Anna McQueen, Korea. 

July 3:—Rev. E. H. Hamilton, China. 


Epitor’s Note: A Birthday Card, unsealed and with 
signature only, bearing a 1% cent stamp, may be mailed to 
any of the above, to the address which appears on the last 
pages of every other issue of this magazine. If cards are 
sealed, regular first-class postage must be paid—s cents to 
Africa, China, Japan and Korea; 3 cents to Brazil and 
Mexico. Star before the name of the missionary listed on 
the last pages of this magazine, indicates “on furlough.” 
The home address will be supplied by the Educational 
Department, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., on request. 





Hidden Treasure 


What is the aggregate number of years of service 
given by our missionaries in our Mid-China field? 
How many patients have been treated in our hos- 
pitals in our Mid-China field throughout the years? 
Into what Institution did Dr. Davis’ theological class 
grow? 
What kind of work has one of the professors of 
Nanking Theological Seminary established? 
Twenty missionaries in Mexico are responsible for 
giving the gospel message to how many people? 
What condition in Mexico has made it difficult to 
get the churches on a self-supporting basis? 
Why are some in Mexico afraid to attend religious 
services? 





How are our missionaries and Mexican teachers oc- 
cupying their time since our schools are closed? 
Has there been any change in the general policy of 
the East Brazil Mission in 66 years? 

Who gave a house and lot for evangelistic purposes? 

Why did the attendance at Charlotte Kemper Col- 
lege fall off? 

What was the condition of travel in Korea in 1907? 

What is the condition of travel today? 

What is the method of work in the Korea Mission? 

How many graduates have gone out from Severance 
Medical College? 

Who attended the night meetings in the islands off 
the coast of Kunsan? 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 






Receipts—April 1, 1934—April 1, 1935......................... $626,836.78 
Receipts—April 1, 1935—April 1, 1936......................... 616,395.30 


Decrease for twelve months 
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E must this year lay the ground work for 

the building up of all of the causes of our 

Church. We must get out of the trenches 
and start a vigorous attack. These two figures of 
speech are not without their significance for us in 
the Church. The size and stability of the superstruc- 
ture depends upon the strength of the foundation. 
The supporting services of supply demand a great 
many more men than those who are on the front 
line. In a building or in any army, unless the cor- 
relative forces are symmetrically balanced, there is 
weakness. It is true in the Church as well. 


We have had no greater goal for the past few 
years than to hold our ground. Paradoxical as it 
sounds, the best way for a church to lose ground 
is just to hold its own. If we are to grow we must 
not be content to minister to the sons and daugh- 
ters of Presbyterian families but must reach out for 
the unchurched. There are many changes in the 
rural and small town churches which bring our min- 
isters many heartaches, but the Southland is not 
evangelized and millions are out of Sunday schools. 
























*Rev. John M. Alexander, D.D., is pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Birmingham, Alabama. 


Jubilee Year—a Time for Home Mission 


Advance 


By Joun M. ALEXANDER* 


When the population comes into our cities we must 
meet them with schools, chapels and churches. 

Our Home Mission Committees of all our Church - 
courts are for the most part so burdened with the 
load of sustaining fields already established that lit- 
tle is now available for advance work. Indeed the 
ministers in established fields are being so poorly 
supported that it is a disgrace to our Church. It is 
as important to keep alive those fields already estab- 
lished as it is to establish new ones. 

Thus we have two denominational responsibilities 
in our homeland: to strengthen the fields already es- 
tablished, and to pioneer into new territory. They 
are related, but they should be separated in the 
thought of the Church so that the one will not over- 
burden the other or crowd it out of the picture. It 
is the judgment of some that the work of Sustenta- 
tion should be separated from the advance work of 
Home Missions so that the Church shall be con- 
stantly aware of its double responsibility. 

Our Seventy-fifth Anniversary calls for an ad- 
vance. I like the plan of having every presbytery 
start a new outpost Sunday school, preaching point 
or church. Now is the time to get ready to push 
forward and make this a real Jubilee Year. 








Ox of the greatest winter resorts in the world 
Is Miami Beach, Florida. It is located on an 

island, six miles in length by a mile in width, 
and three miles from the city of Miami across the 
waters of Biscayne Bay. It is an independent, incor- 
porated municipality with a resident year-round 


population of about fifteen thousand. In the winter 
ikon ee 


. “Rev. James V. Johnson, D.D., is pastor of the Westminster 
tesbyterian Church, Miami, Florida. 
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Miami Beach First Presbyterian Church 


By James V. JoHNsON* 


season this population grows to over one hundred 
thousand. To this spot come all sorts and kinds and 
conditions of people. 


In spite of the vast throngs that live and visit on 
this lovely beach, it has been notably under- 
churched. In the autumn of 1934, there were minis- 
tering to the spiritual needs of this vast population 
only three churches, one Roman Catholic, one small 
Methodist, and a community church. 
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In former years, when Miami Presbytery existed, 
a Presbyterian church had been projected for Miami 
Beach by Rev. Daniel Iverson and Rev. J. Carleton 
Pelgrim, two of the Miami ministers, but the way 
had not opened for them to establish the work at 
that time. When Miami Presbytery reunited with 
St. Johns, a new Home Mission Committee, consist- 
ing of Revs. C. A. Raymond, A. R. Larrick, E. D. 
Brownlee, J. V. Johnson, and Elders H. C. DuBose 
and Reed Curry, was set up. The supervision of 
the Lower East Coast country of Florida, or exactly 
what had once been Miami Presbytery, was assigned 
to the writer of this article. 

The need for a church on Miami Beach having 
become more apparent with the passing years, the 
matter was presented anew to the Home Mission 
Committee. Presbytery’s Committee agreed to back 
the project financially. In November, 1934, the 
promise of Rev. Wm. C. Cumming, then of Hen- 
derson, North Carolina, to come to Miami and under- 
take the establishment of a Presbyterian church on 
Miami Beach was secured. 

Mr. Cumming came the first of December and held 
his first preaching service on the third Sunday of 
that month. As a meeting place, the beautiful 
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Woman’s Club House was secured, and this com- 
modious and very lovely building is still used by 
the church for its services. It may be truly said 
that Mr. Cumming started from “scratch.” Without 
roll of members, without building, in fact with noth- 
ing but the “will to work,” he began his labors on 
the beach. However, he was backed heartily by the 
three Miami pastors and their congregations, and 
by Presbytery’s Home Mission Committee. 

On the 24th of November, 1935, less than a year 
after Mr. Cumming’s arrival, a church was organ- 
ized with 1o1 charter members. Four ruling elders 
were elected as follows: Hugh Larrick, J. W. Puffer, 
Herbert Lyon, and H. L. Schreiber. The actual 
organization was accomplished by a commission of 
St. Johns Presbytery, composed of Rev. James V. 
Johnson, chairman, Rev. Daniel Iverson, Rev. J. C. 
Pelgrim, Rev. Marshall Pilkenton, and ruling elders, 
Hugh Watson, Thomas Baird, Garland McNutt and 
Frank Wildman. 

Mr. Cumming was called as pastor and duly in- 
stalled by the same commission of St. Johns Preby- 
tery. Since that time the church has gone steadily 
forward, adding members to its roster and growing 
to be an influence in the community. 





The Guerrants of Virginia — Home Missionaries 


By P. Frank Price* 


E often hear of Dr. Edward Guerrant of 
Kentucky, of the great work he did in his 
day and how that work still abides. 

Not so well known are Dr. Samuel S. Guerrant 
and his admirable wife of Franklin County, Virginia. 
They are of the same famous Huguenot family. 

Dr. Samuel Guerrant, born in Franklin County, 
Virginia, attended the school of Rev. John K. Harris 
in the adjoining county of Floyd, where it was my 
pleasure to know him as a fellow student, beginning 
a friendship that I have valued through these years. 
Through Mr. and Mrs. Harris, we both received a 
vision of the joys of Christian work, even to lads in 
their teens. Dr. Samuel Guerrant, after studying at 
the University of Virginia, took a medical course 
there as well as in Columbia, New York, and later 
had special work at Edinburgh, Scotland. He prac- 
ticed for some years in Roanoke, but the soil drew 
him, and he later took up his residence near that of 
his ancestral home in Franklin County, near Boone 
Hill. Here he became a specialist in raising apples, 
and the Algoma brand of apples is famous far and 





*Rev. P. Frank Price, D.D., one of our missionaries to China, is 
now on furlough in the homeland. 


near. Dr. Guerrant has built up a great plantation 
and is one of the best known citizens of that part 
of the state. 

It is not of Dr. Guerrant as a citizen, however, 
but of Dr. and Mrs. Guerrant as Christian workers 
that I wish to speak. From the beginning, the welfare 
of the mountain people was laid upon their hearts. 
They have established and largely supported flourish- 
ing missionary schools and churches at Algoma and 
Pippin Hills. He is an active elder in the older 
church, Piedmont. They have not been content with 
the giving of their money alone, but have given 
also of their time. Every Sunday for many years 
Dr. Guerrant has conducted one or two mission 
Sunday schools, and at all times these two good peo- 
ple, in addition to the nurture of a large family, 
have thrown themselves into the work of the Lord 
in the support of all good causes far and near. 
A recent letter from him tells about his mission work 
on that worst Sunday in December, when many 
churches in country places and some even in cities 
were closed to worship: 


“That Sunday it was cold and the snow coming 
(Continued on inside back cover) 
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A Home Mission Field Rich in Vacation 
Church Schools 


By A. B. Suircet* 

















Carmel Presbyterian Sunday School, Gap Mills, W. Va. 
Zero weather and frozen cars did not prevent this school 
from meeting. 


EN miles west of Old Sweet Springs, West Vir- 

ginia, a noted summer resort in stage coach days, 

is a village by the name of Gap Mills, West Vir- 
ginia. As early as 1848 it is mentioned by Bishop 
Taylor in the record of his life. He said of it, “The 
only village of any size between Union and Old 
Sweet Springs was Gap Mills.” Three small streams 
unite to form Second Creek which has cut its way 
through a small mountain, forming a gap. On this 
stream are three flour mills, thus the village gets its 
name Gap Mills. 

Carmel Presbyterian Church, located here, cele- 
brated its one hundredth anniversary last August. 
This church is a daughter of Union Presbyterian 
Church, Union, West Virginia. All the charter 
members of Carmel were members of Union, when 
Carmel was organized in 1835. The present church 
building was erected in 1855 and through the years it 
has served as a house of worship. Today, however, 
it does not meet the needs of its members. Its struc- 
ture will not permit remodeling so at present a near- 
by dwelling is used for Sunday-school rooms. An 
unusual situation is found here. The same fence that 
encloses Carmel Church also encloses Gap Mills M. 
E. Church South, and the two congregations wor- 
ship together in their Sunday morning service. 

When the present home-mission project was be- 
gun, it consisted of preaching at the main church, 
Carmel, two Sundays each month, morning and 
night; preaching at Crimson Springs, the only out- 
post, two afternoons each month; and teaching in 
the district high school each day during the school 
term. In order to make it possible to have a res- 
ident minister, who could give full time to this home- 


mission work, the church at Gap Mills erected in 
SE 


*Rev. A, B. Shiflet is pastor of Carmel Church, Gap Mills, 
West Virginia. 
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1926 a comfortable eight-room manse, bungalow 
type, near the high-school building. 

In the fall of 1925, a deacon of Carmel, Mr. Jesse 
McCormick, was given the school at Hylton, six- 
teen miles north of Gap Mills. This community 
consisted of some three hundred people within a 
radius of three miles, most of whom were without 
church privileges. During the first weeks of his 
school, Mr. McCormick realized how great was the 
need for a Sunday school and preaching services in 
this community. His interest paved the way for the 
present home-mission work there. At first services 
were held in the one-room schoolhouse. A Sunday 
school was organized with Mr. McCormick as super- 
intendent. Preaching services were conducted by 











One of the first congregations at W ylies’ Chapel. Mr. McCor- 
mick who has fostered this work is second from the right. 


the author, who had been called to the Carmel field 
the preceding May. ‘These services continued 
through the fall of 1925 and spring of 1926, the roads 
being impassable during the winter months. In the 
spring of 1926 a survey was made of this community 
and regular services were scheduled for the summer. 

In the fall of 1925, the author was called to con- 
duct a funeral service within seven miles of this Hyl- 
ton community. There he found a comfortable 
church building, named Wylies’ Chapel, M. E. 
Church South, where no regular services had been 
held for several years. He was invited to come back 
and preach, so during the fall and winter several 
services were held in this church. In the spring of 
1926, it was decided to employ a full-time helper for 
the summer months to visit the people of these two 
fields, namely Hylton near Glace, West Virginia, 
and Wylies’ Chapel near Roxalia Springs, West Vir- 
ginia. Miss Sue Renick (now Mrs. T. Henry Pat- 
terson, Huntington, West Virginia), a graduate of 
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The Sunday School at Hylton Schoolhouse. 


Assembly’s Training School, was secured to carry 
on this work, beginning the first of June. She vis- 
ited in the homes of both communities during the 
week and conducted Sunday school at both places 
on Sunday. Under her leadership, the first Vaca- 
tion Church School at Wylies’ Chapel was con- 
ducted, with an enrollment of fifteen. With the as- 
sistance of the pastor and volunteer helpers from 
Carmel, she put on a similar schoool at Hylton, with 
an enrollment of thirty-eight. It was during this 
summer that the first Vacation Church School was 
held at Crimson Springs. 

Every year since 1926 Vacation Church Schools 
have been held in each of the following places: Gap 
Mills, Hylton, Wylies’ Chapel, and Crimson Springs. 
Men and women as well as boys and girls attend these 
schools. The program includes Bible Study, mem- 
ory work on the Bible, Bible stories, music, and 
wholesome play suited to the different age-groups. 
No hand-work is used. The enrollment has in- 
creased steadily year by year in each of these schools. 

Near the one-room school at Hylton, a rough but 
serviceable church building has been erected. While 
it is not entirely adequate, it nevertheless meets a 
long-felt need of that community. There are no 
pews, just planks on blocks of wood are used for 
seats. Many who attend this church regularly walk 
the distance of three miles from their homes to the 
church. For the past two years the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Monroe County has permitted 
the use of two hours of school time for Vacation 
Church School, thus the schools at Hylton and Wy- 
lies’ Chapel were held before the school term closed. 

Much of the success of the work in these two 
communities should be credited to Miss Virginia 
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Miller, Huntington, West Virginia (now Mrs. Emer- 
son Johnson, Monterey, Virginia), who served as 
full-time helper in the work during the summer of 
1927; to Mr. Hugh Cook, a graduate of Hampden- 
Sydney, who taught in the Glace School for two 
years and assisted the pastor with the preaching serv- 
ices; to Mr. Pate, a student in Union Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, who visited and preached in the two 
communities during the summer months of 1935; and 
to the willing workers who volunteered their services 
as Vacation School workers from the Gap Mills 
community. 

Eleven miles from Gap Mills at Sweet Chalybeate, 
Virginia, another noted resort during horse-and- 
buggy days, stands an Episcopal church. This 
building was erected during the time when there 
were many guests at the hotel. It was dedicated with 
the understanding that all denominations might 
have the privilege of holding services in it. For 
years these springs have not been opened as a resort, 
and the services held in the church have been few 
and far between. In 1929 a member of Carmel, living 
in one of the cottages, requested that services be 
held in this church. The pastor, with the assistance 
of Mr. Cook, held a few services there during the 
year. In 1930 regular services were begun, two 
Sunday mornings each month being allotted to this 
work. During that summer a Vacation Church 
School was held with an enrollment of fifty. In 1934 
the enrollment had increased to one hundred thirty. 
Due to a scarlet fever quarantine, no school could 
be held in 1935. Each year since 1930 a revival 
service has been held in connection with the Church 
School. This last December the church was greatly 
blessed by the preaching of Rev. F. M. Dick, evan- 
gelist, of Greensboro, North Carolina, who con- 
ducted services for two weeks. At every service the 
church was filled. The visible results were forty 
conversions, with twenty uniting with the Carmel 
Church. This outpost offers real opportunity for 
future growth. 


The Vacation Church School attendance for the 
entire field has increased from a total of sixty in 1926 
to seven hundred and thirty in 1934. The outpost 
work has increased from one to four. One hundred 


and eleven members have been added to Carmel 
Church. 


Vacation Church Schools have made a fertile 
home-mission field at Gap Mills. 
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ee HE Lord must surely love Elise Academy,” 
remarked Principal West, “or we wouldn’t 
be here today.” _ 

Various members of Elise Faculty were comfort- 
ably settled in the Principal’s tiny living-room, wait- 
ing for a few tardy ones to arrive before beginning 
the evening prayer service. 

“Time and time again,” he continued, “we have 
been on the very verge of closing the school, and 
then—suddenly—the Lord would make a way for 
us to carry on.” He leaned back in his chair, a 
reminiscent look in his eye. 

“I remember one time back in 1928, when the 
Boys’ Dormitory burned, things looked so dark for 
us it seemed impossible to go on—.” 

“Yes,” broke in Superintendent Evans with a grin, 
“the only bright spot was the sight of Eugene Street 
walking around after the fire with two left shoes on 
his feet.” 

“One of them belonged to me, too!” exclaimed the 
Principal. 

“Yes, and do you remember seeing Ernest White 
going around two days later, still somewhat dazed, 
clad in your tuxedo vest?” 

The Principal continued: “And right on the heels 
of the fire came the news that our schoolhouse was 
condemned and we’d have to build a new one b 
1930—or else! Our friends said it couldn’t be done— 
not in those hard times. Well, we simply took the 
matter to the Lord. The result was that at a Trus- 
tee’s meeting one of the Trustees arose and with 
tears in his eyes spoke of his faith in Elise and his be- 
lief that the school should go on. He proved his 
faith in us by giving us a substantial donation. And 
that started the ball to rolling.” 

“Now you have me thinking of the past,” said the 
Superintendent. “I remember, when money to buy 
brick was so sorely needed, that one of our former 
students, who is now a Presbyterian minister, got up 
in one of our Trustees’ meetings and said that, if it 
had not been for Elise, he probably would not have 
been in the ministry. He further said that if we’d 
supply his pulpit, he’d spend a week raising money 
for us. We preached for him, and he succeeded in 
that one week in getting nearly enough brick to build 
the school.” 

“Where’d you get the rest of the money?” in- 
quired the tiny Music Teacher. 

“We didn’t! Or at least, not for awhile,” re- 
sponded the Principal. “We had to board up the 
building for about three months. But the Lord 





*Miss Holler is teacher of Bible at Elise Academy, Hemp, North 
Carolina. Elise Academy is a Christian Co-educational Boarding 
High School controlled by Fayetteville Presbytery. 


“The Lord Must Love Us!” 


By Mivprep V. Hotter* 
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showed mercy to us and enabled us to raise the sev- 
eral thousand dollars necessary to finish the building. 

“And then—the worst time of all came in 1933— 
right in the heart of the depression. We still had 
building debts, the collections were poor, and the 
long and short of it was that a committee was ap- 
pointed by Fayetteville Presbytery to consider 
whether or not it would be better to sell the school to 
the state and turn all the work over to them. The ed- 
ucational authorities offered to buy the school prop- 
erty, but somehow, in spite of all efforts and in spite 
of the fact that it looked as if there was nothing else 
to do, the scheme fell through. Why?” He leaned 
forward to emphasize his point. “I really believe it 
was because the Lord loves Elise and wants to keep 
her within the Church.” 

“Those were certainly trying days,” softly spoke 
the White-haired Lady Teacher. “I remember there 
was scarcely a day passed that we did not gather in 
groups to pray about the situation. We knew that 
God was our only hope.” 

“Did you get in some more money afterward?” 
asked the little new English Teacher. 

“Well, we began to tell our friends more about our 
needs,” answered the Principal, “and the results were 
so encouraging that we were convinced that the 
Lord still loved us, and they impressed the Trustees 
so much that their faith in Elise’s future was renewed. 
Things have certainly been looking better these last 
three years. Of course, we still have a long way to 
go, but the Lord has surely been good to us. This 
weather we’re having now reminds me of the time 
way back in 1928, when we were up in the old school 
building on the hill, and the window panes were 
completely missing from one of the windows. We 
kept out the cold wind and rain all winter long by 
hanging a map of North America over it—simply be- 
cause we did not have the money to buy panes.” 

“T’ve seen a good many prayers for material things 
answered in the short time I’ve been here,” contrib- 
uted the new Bible Teacher. “Let’s see—there’s the 
water tank, the lamps for living-room and office—.” 

“The materials for the Principal’s home,” added 
the Superintendent. 

“And don’t forget the five typewriters, the six 
typewriter desks, and the calculators,” suggested the 
Red-headed Commercial Teacher, “and the new fil- 
ing equipment.” 

“And the list is growing constantly,” added the 
Principal. 

“I’m interested in knowing,” said the Bible 
Teacher, “just what it is that Elise has that makes 
her different from other high schools—regular state 
schools, I mean.” 
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“A Red-headed Commercial Teacher,” teased the 
Bachelor Teacher. 

“You mean a very efficiently conducted Commer- 
cial Department,” retorted “Red-Head.” 

“You're both wrong,” chimed in the Home Eco- 
nomics Teacher. “What makes Elise different is the 
prominence of Home Ec, because that is one of the 
greatest needs in this section—or in any other for 
that matter. As the poet says, 


“You can live without something or other 
And you can live without books, 
And—er—you can live without something else, 
But you can’t live without cooks.’ 


or something to that effect!” 

“My, it’s so nice to have a roommate with a poetic 
temperament,” murmured the English Teacher. 

“Miss McLeod,” continued the Home Economics 
Teacher, turning to the White-haired Lady, “do you 
remember that dinner my girls gave to the faculty 
last year?” 

“Yes, I remember it quite well,” smiled the White- 
haired Lady. 

“Well, you see,” continued the Home Economics 
Teacher, addressing the new English Teacher, “our 
class had just completed a unit on dinners, and so 
decided they would like to serve the faculty a din- 
ner. They were all quite proud of their prowess as 
cooks, and wanted to prove to the faculty that they 
were good at something. Also, it being my first 
year, | wanted to show off a wee bit, too. 

“The dinner was planned; a host and hostess and 
the waitress were chosen. The girls, as well as my- 
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self, were on edge, since an appalling number of 
calamities had happened in the kitchen. Everything 
went along nicely, except for the waitress who 
peered through the door with an agonized expression 
at the empty plates on the table. She evidently had 
forgotten whether to remove them from the right 
or from the left. She removed the plates, alternat- 
ing from right to left, thus making sure of being half 
right. 

“She then served our dessert, which consisted of 
little cakes. The hostess took her knife and balanced 
a cake on the blade and transferred it to her plate, 
looking up proudly as though she had accomplished 
a great feat, and indeed she had! Miss McLeod sat 
next to her, and she looked quizzically at me when 
the cakes were passed. I shook my head gently, but 
to no avail. Her heart was too tender! She took 
a spoon, and with much dexterity manipuated the 
cake to her plate. And so on around the table.” 

“We were speaking of the things that make Elise 
different,” said the White-haired Lady Teacher. “I 
believe the outstanding thing is the Christian atmos- 
phere. That’s the thing that has distinguished Elise 
from the beginning. We've always given the Bible 
first place; we’ve tried to have Christian character. 
Why we’ve produced over thirty ministers from 
this school since the beginning.” 

“That’s a wonderful record,” exclaimed the Eng- 
lish Teacher. 

“The secret behind this record,” continued the 
White-haired Lady, “is the teaching of the Word. 


(Continued on page 288) 
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Home Missions 1n Louisiana »y 0.c waztamsos 


TATISTICS reveal that within the bounds of 
S the Synod of Louisiana there are approximately 

five hundred thousand Catholics, five hundred 
thousand Negroes, forty thousand Jews, and two 
hundred and fifty thousand white Protestants. This 
leaves unaccounted for a population of seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, or three quarters of a mil- 
lion, white Protestant constituency outside of any 
Church. We also find that of the total population 
of the state, 87% are not enrolled in any Sunday 
school, or receiving any systematic religious instruc- 
tion by any denomination. These facts present in 
brief the Home Mission Challenge in Louisiana. 

The response to this challenge shows how varied 
is the field, and how cosmopolitan the population. It 
sounds like foreign instead of home missions. In the 
southern or Arcadian section of the state, we find 
some of our ministers preaching in both English and 
French, and working with splendid success among 
the descendants of the people Longfellow has im- 
mortalized down in the “Evangeline Country.” 
Many of these people do not speak English and 
there is an almost untouched field, so great is the op- 
portunity. The work of Rev. E. A. Ford at Thibo- 
daux, and of Rev. Pierre Danis at Jeanerette, New 
Iberia, and Centerville, and that of Rev. Nelson 
Blackburn at Houma, Thibodaux, and Bayou Bleu 
should be mentioned as outstanding. 

In New Orleans, under the capable administration 
of Miss Lois Garrison, we find the Chinese Mission, 
which for over fifty years has been working among 
these people. It is the only religious work carried 
on by our Church for the Chinese in America, and 
the only work of any denomination among the Chi- 
nese in New Orleans. The work is the more diffi- 
cult because New Orleans does not have a “China- 
town,” but the people live in all sections of the city. 
Sunday school is held every Sunday afternoon, and 
a wide program of social-service work, including 
the printing of a little paper in both English and 
Chinese, brings the mission into close touch with all 
the people of this race in the city. It has touched 
many who, returning to their own country or set- 
tling in other sections of the United States, have 
carried the gospel with them. 

Rev. Alexander Bartus is pastor of the Hungarian 
Church near Hammond, which has a membership of 
111 and a Sunday-school enrollment of over one 
hundred. His efficient leadership among his own 
people, giving them services in their own language, 
is deeply appreciated. The church is making splen- 
did progress, in spite of the fact that most of the 
people are very poor, especially in a year when the 
strawberry crop fails. 


ees 


*Rev. O. C. Williamson, D.D., is pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Alexandria, Louisiana. 


Near Alexandria there are two colonies of Bo- 
hemians, or Czecho-Slovakians. One colony incor- 
porated a clause in its charter to the effect that no 
religious services of any kind should ever be held 
within its bounds. But in the other colony there is 
a beautiful little white-framed church where Rev. 
Jas. F. Naylor holds services every Sunday morning 
in English. Here there is a growing group of loyal, 
faithful Presbyterians. 


In New Orleans, Dr. U. D. Mooney and his corps 
of efficient workers carry on the varied and construc- 
tive program at the Berean Center. At Scotland- 
ville, a suburb of Baton Rouge, largely inhabited by 
Negroes, Rev. Jno. W. Rice, a colored Presbyterian 
minister, a few years ago established a school and 
church. A year ago the local colored public school 
had to come to him and beg him for enough pupils 
to keep their doors open. His church now has the 
second largest membership in our Snedecor Memo- 
rial Synod. The general moral tone of the village 
has been completely changed since he began work. 


French, Chinese, Hungarian, Czecho-Slovakian, 
and Negro missions are here; but what of the na- 
tive American population, thousands of whom are 
outside of any church? The following churches in 
an effort to extend the bounds of their congregations 
and carry the gospel to those who are in need of re- 
ligious instruction have established outpost units: 
Baton Rouge First Church, Alexandria, and Winn- 
field, two each; Opelousas, Welsh, Monte Sano, 
Crowley, St. Francisville, Houma, Ferriday, and 
Westminster of Shreveport, one each. The two 
missions of the Alexandria church, one mentioned 
among the Bohemians, and the other in a country 
district twelve miles from town, recently secured 
the services of Rev. and Mrs. Jas. F. Naylor as full- 
time workers. They will live in the field opened a 
little over a year ago, and named for the two brothers 
who worked in the Synod of Louisiana, “Palmer 
Mission.” 


There is a growing spirit of evangelism, especially 
in connection with the plans for Jubilee Year, and 
we believe renewed zeal will manifest itself in splen- 
did results. Someone has said that life in Louisiana, 
like its peaceful bayous, flows along at an even tempo, 
unmarked by the energy and enthusiasm of less 
enervating climates. Perhaps something of the ease 
of old plantation days still clings around the scenes 
of Creole days. Certainly there is too strong a ten- 
dency to drift into the careless spiritual attitudes of 
communities where the French Catholic influence is 
strongest. We grow accustomed to conditions that 
have grown commonplace, and fail to see opportu- 
nities that lie so close to our own churches. The field 
is white unto the harvest in Louisiana. 
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Robert Perry Smith — A Shepherd of the Hills 


By R. F. CAMPBELL* 
(Eprtor’s Note: Dr. Smith died at his home in Asheville, N. C., February 4, 1936, in the eighty-fifth year of his age.) 


HEN God calls a man to a particular work, 

He fits him by His overruling providence for 

that work. ‘This is signally illustrated in the 
life of Dr. Robert P. Smith, who was called of God 
to labor for forty years in the mountains of Western 
North Carolina, as Superintendent of Home Missions 
in Asheville Presbytery. The most fruitful part of 
his work was the establishing and fostering of mis- 
sion schools, in the years before the wide-spread in- 
terest in public education in the state, and the found- 
ing of the Mountain Orphanage. Ma 

This service called not only for executive ability 
of a high order, but also for sympathetic knowledge 
and appreciation of young people in their needs and 
struggles. Dr. Smith left indelible marks on the 
character of every one of the hundreds of boys and 
girls whose lives he touched. He won them by his 
gentleness and tact, and guided them by his wise and 
strong counsel, and they recognized in him a friend. 

Now, see how God prepared him for this work. 
Near the close of the War between the States he 
was left fatherless at the age of twelve. While work- 
ing on the farm to help support his mother and the 
younger children, he attended the neighboring 
schools as opportunity offered. Thus the impor- 
tance of training hand as well as head and heart, 
which became fundamental in his educational creed, 
grew out of his own experience, and the hardships of 
his boyhood gave him living sympathy with young 
people facing similar conditions. His Sunday-school 
superintendent and his teacher, seeing in the boy 
promise of great usefulness, furnished him with the 
means to complete his education. When later he 
desired to refund the money, these friends declined 
to accept it, saying that the only return they asked 
was that he would pass on to other struggling young 
people the kindness he had received. This he did in 
abundant measure. Not only did he expend much 
more in the education of boys and girls than he had 
received from these friends, but he and his good 
wife opened the door of their home as the halfway 
house and refuge of these young people in the in- 
tervals of their progress. Because of his gathering in 
his arms so many of the lambs of Christ’s flock and 
bringing them into the fold, he came to be known 
as “The Shepherd of the Hills.” 

After his graduation from Davidson College and 
before entering Columbia Theological Seminary, Dr. 
Smith taught for two years in the Female Academy 
at Reidsville, South Carolina, and, after leaving the 





*Rev. R. F. Campbell, D.D., is Chairman of the Home Mission 
Committee of Asheville Presbytery and pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Asheville, N. C. 


Seminary, he served for nine years as head of the 
Academy, and for three years as President of the 
Presbyterian College of South Carolina, giving his 
time on Saturdays and Sundays to mission churches 
in the country. Again we see in these years of 
school and college work, supplemented by his care 
of mission churches, providential preparation for the 
fruitful labors of his later life. 

Dr. Smith had three successful pastorates, the 
first in the Bullocks Creek and Mount Pleasant 
Churches, 1887-1890, the second at Blackstock, 1890- 
1893, and the third at Gastonia, 1893-1896. In 1896 
the Presbytery of Asheville was created out of that 
part of Mecklenburg Presbytery included in eleven 
counties west of the Blue Ridge Mountains. The 
mother presbytery, which had just secured Dr. 
Smith as Superintendent of Home Missions, very 
generously agreed to lend him for half his time to 
the new presbytery. He served both until 1898, 
when he became full-time superintendent in Ashe- 
ville Presbytery. From 1905 to 1909 he served as 
Superintendent of Home Missions of the Synod of 
North Carolina, in addition to his work as superin- 
tendent in the presbytery. 

Dr. Smith’s work was by no means limited to the 
care of the schools and the orphanage. He was eyes, 
ears, hands, and feet to the Committee of Home Mis- 
sions, which had general supervision of the work. He 
travelled through the valleys and over the mountains 
and far back into the coves, by all sorts of transpor- 
tation, in buggies, in wagons, on horseback and mule- 
back, with or without saddle, and often on foot. He 
preached to the people in churches, schoolhouses 
and groves, by the wayside, and from house to house. 
He planned most of the forty church, school, and 
manse buildings erected during his time of service, 
purchased the materials, and superintended the erec- 
tion from start to finish. Besides organizing churches 
and schools and fostering them with his personal 
care, he searched for suitable preachers and teachers 
to take charge of them, and did much by his own 
example to inspire these workers with the spirit of 
courage, consecration, and self-sacrifice. 

No wonder that when his body lay in state in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Asheville, hundreds of 
people of all denominations, and in all walks of life, 
came from all parts of this mountain country to 
look for the last time on his face, and to show their 
love and devotion to the memory of this man of 
God who poured out his life in service to his fellow 
men in the name and spirit of Christ, the Good 
Shepherd, who has called home “The Shepherd of 
the Hills” to receive a crown of glory. 
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“Faint Not but Go Forward” 


By Mrs. C. M. Boyp* 


ND it came to pass in the eighth month of the 
first year of the reign of McIntosh, the ruler 
of the congregation, that the people mur- 

mured and were sore afraid lest a church would not 
be built. For in these days the congregation gath- 
ered themselves together in the Bradford Rig and 

Reel warehouse for to worship Jehovah their God. 
And the congregation grew until there was no room 
in the warehouse wherein to worship. 

Then the ruler of the congregation gathered his 
people together and commanded them saying, “Faint 
not but go forward and possess the house which is 
made of stucco for a place to worship.” And he 
called together all the deacons and elders of the 
church and desired that they should spy out the 
property and see if it were available. 

And it came to pass when the ruler and his elders 
and his deacons besought the authorities that they 
grant them the use of the stucco house for a place 
in which to worship Jehovah their God, they would 
not. 

For many days, yea many months, the ruler and 
the elders and the deacons and they that sought a 
dwelling place for the Irving Place Presbyterians 
went to and fro seeking whomsoever they could that 
would help them get a church. 

In the tenth month of the second year of the reign 
of McIntosh, the Lord spake unto him saying, “Take 
thy wife and thy daughter and get thee out of the 
land of Oklahoma, unto a land where thy people 
dwelleth.” And McIntosh obeyed the words spoken 
unto him by God, and journeyed into a far country, 
called New York. 

_After the departure of McIntosh, the congrega- 
tion of the church grew discouraged and would have 
given up in despair and locked the doors of the ware- 
house, but the Lord spake unto them saying, “Fear 
not, for behold another ruler will I send thee that 
thou mayest go forward.” And the people rose u 
with one accord and obeyed the word of the Lord, 
in so much that they gathered their elders together 
and spake to one another concerning the coming of 
another ruler. But some had fear in their hearts 
lest their ruler should starve and freeze because they 
felt that they could not support a ruler whose earthly 
Possessions consisted of a wife and three and one off- 
spring. But there appeared unto the congregation 
Bishop Rolle, who is ruler over all the mission 
churches in Oklahoma. And the Bishop relieved the 
minds of the people by saying, “The ruler who is 
to lead you can live as the birds of the air do live.” 


*Mrs. C. M. Boyd is’ the wife of the pastor of the Irving Place 
Presbyterian Church, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


From the hills and the mountains of Arkansas did 
the Lord call a ruler who is named Boyd. And he 
and his wife and three and one children forsook their 
friends and kindred and cast their lot with the Irv- 
ing Place Presbyterians in the land of Oklahoma. 


And in the fourth month, which is being inter- 
preted April, in the year 1934, A. D., the ruler and 
the congregation sought out other lots upon which 
to build a church, and they were led to the Downing 
property. And all that were in the congregation re- 
joiced greatly, for on this property was a great 
brick house. So great was it that no family dwelt 
therein. Thus spake the ruler unto his deacons and 
elders saying, “Let us go in search of them that have 
charge of all the church building funds and borrow 
of them that we might buy this property.” And so 
it was that the Home Mission Committee agreed to 
come to the assistance of the congregation that they 
might possess this house in which to worship the 
Lord. And the ruler and the elders and the deacons 
and one hundred and twenty and five friends and 
members of the congregation gathered themselves 
together in the city hall for to get the consent of 
the authorities to use the house in which to worship 
God. But certain ones opposed the church. Then 
spake they saying, “We beseech thee to hear our 
story. We oppose not the church of the living God, 
but if thou permittest this property to be purchased 
for a church, it will reduce the value of our prop- 
erty, and that must not be, for it is a matter of bread 
and butter for us.” Thus they spake with tears in 
their eyes, and the authorities, being overcome by 
their tears, refused again to grant God’s people the 
right to buy the property. ; 

Be it known, however, that the ruler and his peo- 
ple did not give up, but kept working and praying, 
and in the ninth month of the year 1934, A. D., the 
wife of the ruler had a vision. It appeared unto her 
as in a dream that the Lord desired that His peo- 
ple should buy the home and the land of one woman 
who was called Byrle Van Eman; and that the house 
should be moved and a church built on the land 
thereof. The ruler’s wife revealed this vision unto 
the ruler, who went straightway to spy out the land, 
and besought again the assistance of the Home Mis- 
sion Committee. Then goeth the ruler and the el- 
ders and the deacons before the authorities for the 
fourth time. And the Lord was with his people 
that day and opened the hearts of the authorities, 
and they spake not a word against the erection of a 
church, and those against the project came not to 
oppose. 

And it came to pass that the woman’s auxiliary of 
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the church desired that they should pledge one thou- 
sand dollars to help build a church, and each desired 
to do her part. Thus spake the president of the aux- 
iliary saying, “Ye women, be of good courage and 
trust in the Lord, for He is with us and will help us 
get the one thousand dollars. Let every one of you 
« write letters of information concerning the building 
of a church to auxiliaries throughout the South, and 
beseech them to give of their gold and their silver 
that the house of the Lord might be built in this land 
where twenty thousands of souls are without a place 
of worship.” 


SURVEY May, 1936 

And so it was that the women wrote letters con- 
cerning the church, and forthwith some of the let- 
ters were returned saying, “Silver and gold have we 
none, for thou mayest know we have obligations of 
our own.” But the Lord knoweth what things we 
have need of, so many of the Lord’s people both 
far and near answered the call saying, “We will share 
our gifts with you so that ye may possess the land 
that the Lord our God hath given thee.” 


So praise we the Lord and press forward with the 
work. 





Spice Box 


Where is Elise Academy? What is Elise Acad- 
emy? What might we say is the secret behind 
the wonderful record of the Academy? 
What was the most fruitful part of Dr. Robert 
P. Smith’s work? Where did he work? Why 
was he called “The Shepherd of the Hills”? 
Was Dr. Smith particularly fitted for his work? 
How? 

What has been the result of Vacation Church 
Schools in a home-mission field in West Vir- 
ginia over a period of eight years? Where and 
how are these schools conducted? 

How was a place finally secured for the erection 
of the Irving Place Presbyterian Church? 
Who is pastor of the Irving Place Church? 


7. Statistics reveal what great home-mission chal- 
lenge in Louisiana? What does Dr. Williamson 
mean by the statement, “It sounds like foreign 
instead of home missions”? 

When was the Miami Beach First Church built? 
What is our Church doing for the French, 
Chinese, Hungarians, Czecho-Slovakians, and 
Negroes in Louisiana? What of the outpost 
work carried on by some of our Louisiana 
churches? 

Who are the Guerrants of Virginia? How and 
where have they ministered to the mountain 
people? 

What are our two denominational responsibili- 
ties in our homeland? 





“The Lord Must Love Us!” 


(Continued from page 284) 


We've always required the study of the Bible in 
every grade at Elise High School, and this has been 
the main factor'‘in the building of character. Then, 
too, we have had a church on our own campus for 
years. This church began as a product of the school; 
and, since the beginning, the teachers and students 
have made it their church home.” 

“Please tell me something about the surrounding 
country,” requested the tiny Music Teacher. “I’ve 
been too terribly busy to explore it one bit.” 

“Glad to appease your curiosity, young lady,” re- 
plied the Superintendent. “To begin with, Elise 
serves a territory of about three hundred square miles 
in which there is no other high school, and not many 
grammar schools. The idea of a nine-months school 
is not generally popular, and as a consequence we 
get only about one child out of a hundred. Few of 
these ever finish high school. The tendency is to 
— school at the age of fourteen or fifteen or earlier, 
and go to work in the mill or in the mines. And then 


I suppose you have noticed that this whole country 
is definitely off the beaten track.” 

“I don’t understand why this should be,” ex- 
claimed the Music Teacher. 

“Roads, roads, roads—or rather the lack of them,” 
answered the Principal. “Bad roads can isolate a 
section as easily as mountains. And we are as remote 
in some ways as some of the isolated mountain sec- 
tions. Why, we’ve had telephonic connections with 
the outside world for only a year—and still we have 
no busses—and the train service—!” 

“*Tell it not in Gath,’” exclaimed the Bible 
Teacher, laughing. “I’ve sampled the train service— 
say no more!” 

“['ll tell you,” continued the Principal, “it all con- 
vinces me that ours is truly a home-mission task in 
every sense of the word, and that Elise is sorely 
needed here.” 

“And all of this is a proof that we must get down 
to business,” replied the Bible Teacher firmly. 
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Missions 


“Someone will please give out the prayer cards.” 

The Bible Teacher spoke briefly for a few 
moments about the nature of the New Birth, and 
then all knelt. ; 

There were prayers for God’s guidance and 
strength, prayers for auditorium seats and a truck, 
prayers for the church and Sunday school, and pray- 
ers for much needed living-room furniture—the ma- 
terial and the spiritual blended. They remembered, 


as they prayed, the words of the Lord Jesus, “Your 
Heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all 
these things.” 

“And, Father,” the voice of the Principal came 
softly in the closing prayer, “we thank Thee again 
for the many evidences this day that Thou dost con- 
tinue to love us. We commit ourselves and the 
school to Thy loving care, through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, Amen.” | 
























What Happened in Church 


(Continued from page 263) 

As these familiar words fell on her ears and the 
table was uncovered, the stranger’s loneliness fell 
away. As if in a trance, she lost sight of the strange 
faces and saw instead the Master and the group 
around the table and thought, “I believe today the 
Lord Himself will give me the bread and wine.” 
Through all the quiet moments her exaltation 


lasted, and never had she so completely observed 
the ordinance “in remembrance of Him.” ; 
Few of these experiences ever came to the 
preacher’s knowledge. Perhaps a hundred others 
occurred during that morning hour which seemed 
to him so unprofitable. “My word,” saith Jehovah, 
“shall accomplish that which I please, and shall 
prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” 











Are We Generous Givers 


(Continued from page 264) 

agencies the full 15%, there would have been a 
total contribution of $1,868,429,000 or nearly two 
billions of dollars, which would have done much 
towards obviating our present enforced taxation for 
relief purposes. 

In presenting these figures, Mr. Charles V. Vick- 
rey, Executive Secretary of this committee, called 


2 1/3% of his income for the welfare of others, and 
falls far short both of the tithe required by the old 
Jewish law and of the 15% authorized for exemp- 
tion by Federal and State laws. Far from being 
“bled white” with “too many appeals” until we 
“can’t give another cent,” we are spending far more 
for personal luxuries and self-indulgence than we 
contribute voluntarily towards the basic religious, 







attention to the fact that the American citizen, gen- 


educational and character-building agencies of our 
erous as he is, is in reality contributing only about 


nation. 

























Highlights in the East Brazil Mission 

(Continued from page 277) 
cause. We were recently in Bello Horizonte, the 
state capital, and were amazed at the activity of the 
Romish Church there; it is greater than we have seen 
anywhere, at any time. We were told that if any 
person not known to be a Protestant attends an 
evangelical service, he is called on by a committee 
the following day, and made to explain his action. 
Some months ago we heard, from an unquestionable 
source, that this is the practice in another large city 
in another state. 

While in Bello Horizonte, we heard from two 
sources in the same day the supposed origin of Pro- 
testantism. A monk called Martin Luther escaped 
from a monastery and eloped with a nun. When 
called to order for immoral conduct, they left the 
Catholic Church, and started a new religion called 
Protestantism! Residents in the city, persons of 


intelligence, culture, and social prominence, are 
among those who believe this to be true. It was one 
of these who told the story to a member of our party. 

No report of the Mission for the year would be 
complete without registering two signal blessings. 
The Executive Committee heard our appeals for help 
in distressing financial difficulties, and granted the 
necessary funds to relieve the desperate situation and 
enable us to face the future with courage and faith. 

The visit, after urgent requests, of our Executive 
Secretary, Dr. Fulton, brought rich blessing to our 
field. His sympathetic understanding of our prob- 
lems and needs, his wise counsels, and his apprecia- 
tion of the results of missionary effort in Brazil were 
cheering and stimulating. 

For these blessings we are deeply grateful to our 
Heavenly Father and to you, His representatives, 
our supporters in the Home Church. 
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How to Listen to a Sermon 


By J. Gorpon Howarp 


ANY are called to preach, but too few feel 
called to listen. If to preach is a divine calling, 
then to listen should be a divine art. Until 

there is listening, there is no preaching—only oratory. 

Around the world each week, in countless studies, 
countless preachers work over countless sermons. 
But there can be counted on the fingers of two hands, 
we pessimistically estimate, the number of hearers 
who give more than a passing thought to the equally 
complicated art of listening. Jesus counselled His 
followers to be doers of the word and not hearers 
only. What would He say to the innumerable in- 
dividuals who, in the presence of spiritual inspira- 
tion and guidance, are not even hearers? Hearing 
can be quite casual and thoughtless. Listening implies 
purpose and intelligence. 

How many genuine listeners frequent our houses 
of worship week by week? Let us not venture any 
discouraging suggestions. After all, we have not 
taken pains to develop the science of listening to raise 
it to the level of an art, or to touch it with a dignity 
which makes it a calling. But—the practical question 
is: How can I become one who listens with expecta- 
tion, with intelligence, or with readiness to respond 
according to the purposes of God? 

I can prepare all week for my listening experience. 
Good listening, like good preaching, is not ordinarily 
a last-minute business. Day by day, éven hour by 
hour, I can take account of my triumphs or trials, 
my sense of being victorious or being victimized in 
moral struggle. Thus I will come to the worship 
hour with a definite sense of need in my listening. 
When defeated, I listen for courage; sometimes 
triumphant, I listen for humility; often confused, I 
listen for direction; when smugly satisfied, I listen 
for that which stirs me to dissatisfaction. Thus do I 
listen in the pew, vividly conscious of need—a cu 
needing to be filled, a lamp needing to be thon | 

I can help the pastor select themes which will strike 
me at some point of conflict, or ease me at some point 
of tension. Wise pastors survey their flocks and 
to preach the right word at the right time and in the 
right way. An able minister gathers plenty of data 
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which indicate what the right word is and when the 
right time might be. But, in addition to any method 
by which the preacher personally gathers facts, he 
appreciates a frank approach to him by the listeners 
with their suggestions and problems. 

By letter, by telephone, by face-to-face conversa- 
tion, it is always in place for me to say: “Pastor, I’m 
having a bit of trouble in my life. Could you preach 
about—?” Or, “Pastor, somehow, my education has 
been sadly neglected concerning an important phase 
of religious experience. Could you sometime soon 
give us a sermon on—?” 

To know definitely that a listener is waiting for 
help at some particular point is enough to send the 
preacher into his study with a new zest and a new 
sense of the worthwhileness of his task. 

I can attend the services of the church with a clear 
understanding of why I am in the church. The 
building is dedicated to the worship of God, and it 
is for worship first and preaching second that I am 
a church-goer. The worship service is not a mis- 
cellaneous collection of hymns, prayers, readings, 
choral numbers, announcements, offerings, with a 
sermon coming along like another coach in a train 
of cars. A worship service is a unit, with the preach- 
ing fulfilling a particular function in relation to all 
that goes before and comes after. The sermon is a 
part of a whole, and I must consciously participate 
in the whole if the sermon is to be rightly appreciated 
when it comes. 

Beginning with adoration, a corporate worship ex- 
perience moves through confession, forgiveness, 
exaltation, and arrives at the point where a desire for 
additional illumination is a logical and normal phase 
of the experience of the worshipper. 

If I have shared in the worship step by step, I am 
tuned for the preached word in heart and mind. Both 
body and mind are more alert. If, on the contrary, 
I have not understood the deeper meaning of the 
worship service and have made no effort to discover 
this meaning, then my impatience knows no bounds. 
The singing, praying, reading, offering, are so much 
clap-trap to clutter up the service until it is time for 
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the preacher to swing into action. Or perhaps I have 
given up the vigil, and, by the time the preaching 
arrives, | am somnolently contem lating the vicissi- 
tudes of following an elusive golf ball on Saturday 
afternoon. 

I can apply the text and thesis of the sermon to 
my own life, and ask the question, “What does it 
mean to me?” Many a listener cannot share fully 
that personal application of God’s call which charac- 
terized Isaiah: “Here am I, Lord, send me.” The 
listener prefers to pass the responsibility along with 
the suggestion: “Here am I, Lord, but send him!” 

As a listener, 1 am not supposed to be amused or 
entertained, but lifted and helped on the way which 
leads to life—and there must be active coéperation, 
on my part, with the preacher’s suggestion, and posi- 
tive response to the Spirit of God as it fills and moves 
me. The preacher is not to be a driver, but a guide; 
a shepherd, not a taskmaster. He points out the foot- 
prints of experience, but it is my feet which I must 
use. He points out the handholds of faith, but it is 
my hands which come to grips with spiritual adven- 
ture. He gives notice of what to look for along the 
way, but it is my eyes which must be open to catch 
glimpses of new vision. 

] will make a mental note of those changes which 
must take place in my life and in my relationship to 
other lives about me. Each week’s sermon should find 
me eager to take my stand at some new advanced 
position, affirming “This one thing I do!” Thus is 
progress noticeable in my growing Christian life’ and 
Iam saved from the stagnant fate of the deacon who 
piously declared, “Thank God, I am as good a Chris- 
tian today as I was twenty years ago!” 
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The closing prayer after the sermon will be pro- 
foundly consecrating, a time when I commit myself 
to God’s purpose as we launch forth together upon 
a new enterprise. 


I will do something about it on my way home 
from church. Monday morning may find my ardor 
already cooled, or the pressure of work-a-day duties, 
over which I have no control, may forestall all efforts 
to move in the new direction to which I have com- 
mitted myself with such high resolve on Sunday. 
On the way home from church I must do something 
about the inspiration which has warmed by heart, 
and the new sles which have gripped my thinking— 
if not on my way home from church, then certainly 
not later than Sunday afternoon, and never later than 
Sunday evening. 


If the preaching has made me aware of the need 
of a more faithful practice of Christian brotherhood, 
then let me drop in to see that long-neglected shut-in 
friend, let me add a five-dollar bill to that missionary 
offering, let me write to my congressman pressing 
the legislation for relieving the burden of the under- 
privileged, let me straightway stop in and invite that 
lonesome Chinese student to go home with me for a 
family meal and an afternoon of friendship in a 
cordial Christian home. 


By all means let me do something about the preach- 
ing, and I will have acquired the highest status pos- 
sible in the realm of listening—to be a doer of the 
Word and not a hearer only. 


— Abridged from article in February issue of 
International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion and used by permission of the editors. 





Above the Clouds and Mists 
A Story for the Women of the Church 


[ was five o’clock of an April afternoon when 
Peter Evans, coming in from his office, ran up the 

stairs to his wife’s room. An automobile accident 
two years before had left her with a spinal injury, 
so that he found her, as always now, lying on a couch 
in the great bay window of the sunny room. She 
turned with a smile and held out her hand: 


“I've been listening for you, Peter. I seem to 
mark the hours until I hear the click of your key in 
the latch.” He leaned over and kissed her, “And 
just when I was planning to leave early and carry 
you off for a drive, a man came in ona special errand 
and I couldn’t get away.” 


“Let’s just talk here then and leave the drive for 


tomorrow. It is so warm and bright here with the 
windows all open, and any way, I like to look through 
that avenue of trees over there in the park to the 
open country beyond. There are compensations, 
Peter. I have discovered some lovely things in the 
weeks I’ve been lying here which I had entirely 
missed in the gay old days of flitting from one place 
to another. But who was your caller—would I be 
interested?” 

Her husband settled himself in his own big chair 
and took her hand in his. “Yes, you would be in- 
terested, Betty, for my caller was our own good 
friend, Jack Owens. As you know, he is my side- 

artner on the board of deacons. Well, it seems that 
fe is all wrought up over this Ministers’ Annuity 
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Fund question and he knows all the arguments for 
it and all the objections raised against it. His idea 
is that our church, although it is neither large nor 
wealthy, should go right ahead with it, submit the 
plan to the congregation now, and take subscriptions 
for our share of the fund necessary to put it into 
operation.” 
“And you?” “And I, as usual, have been cautious, 

doubtful, and yes, even reluctant. When I objected 
that we couldn’t put it over, that our people have 
not yet recovered from the losses of these last years 
and tend to resent the least extra pressure on the 
pocket nerve, Jack just clapped me on the shoulder 
and said: ‘Old man, those are the very reasons why 
I’m sitting up here with you this lovely spring after- 
noon when we might both be out on the golf course. 
Our church, and many another like it, is in real 
danger of losing the Christian spirit of adventure, of 
settling down to live in a rut—and liking it! And 
my chief interest now is in getting you to see that 
it is my business and your business and the business 
of every church member to put this thing over. For 
if we do not’—Betty, you should have heard him— 
‘every single one of us, who on a Sunday morning 
sings— 

A noble army, men and boys, 

The matron and the maid, 

Around the throne of God rejoice, 

In robes of light arrayed. 

They climbed the steep ascent to heaven 

Through peril, toil and pain; 

O God, to us may grace be given 

To follow in their train. ... 


is no better than a slacker or deserter, and the sooner 
we see ourselves as we are, the better.’ I tell you, 
Betty, he was warm about it. What’s the matter with 
me, Honey, that I’m so slow in taking hold? Could 
it be a yellow streak?” 

She laughed. “No, Peter, it’s no yellow streak—it 
is just that you haven’t seen it yet. You see, I have 
been reading up on the Ministers’ Annuity Fund, too. 
May I tell you how it looks to me in a story? I 
read it sometimes ago—an old legend, told by Edward 
Vernon. I liked it so much it has become part of 
me now, and, as it happens, I was looking out at the 
sunshine streaming through the branches of the trees 
and telling it to myself, when you came. 

“It seems that long ago, in the early days of faith 
in Old England, a company of monks with their 
abbot had begun the building of a church. With 
incredible labor, they had felled the trees, made a 
clearing in the forest, and laid the foundations, long, 
and wide and deep, for a great abbey. The simple 
folk of the countryside came to help. They dragged 
out and dressed the great oaks, quarried the stone and 
hauled it on their rude sledges. Children carried the 
water and ran merrily hither and you on errands, 
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while hard-worked wives and mothers washed and 
baked and mended for the workmen. Even ladies 
of high degree and proud lords and famous scholars 
came, humbly begging that they be allowed to carry 
mortar and sand for the masons, or help to place a 
stone. For, in.those days of faith, it mattered not of 
a man’s degree or what manner of service he ren- 
dered, it only mattered that each one should have 
a share, however small, in the rearing of the house 
of God. 

“Now, after an hundred years of building, it was 
thought that the church was ready for the roof. 
The stone pillars, rising like the trees in the forest 
about them, swung over to meet in the marvellous 
carved fretwork of the arches. Long lines of win- 
dows let the light in through the walls, while, at 
the eastern end, a great rose window blazed with 
jewelled colors as the morning sun streamed through 
it. Far up on the walls ran the ‘clear-story’ as they 
called it in those days, with its windows for letting 
light into the roof. Each of these windows, like the 
larger ones below, had been carved in a fair fashion 
of leaves and flowers and fruit by some unknown 
monk, who, as he worked alone on his high scaffold- 
ing, comforted himself with his faith that though no 
worshippers below would ever see the labor of his 
heart and hands, the God he served would see the 
‘lily work’ of these high windows and pillars, and 
rejoice in the love which had carved them. 

“But it came to pass on a night of spring that, at 
the end of supper in the refectory, the saintly abbot 
arose in his place: 

“ ‘My children, I have somewhat to say unto you. 
And it is no easy matter, for it will be a bearer of 
grief to us all. Yet it needs must be for the glory 
of God and for our faithfulness in His service. 

“It is known to you that this land on which we 
build our church, albeit a goodly and pleasant land 
for most of the year, yet because it lieth so near the 
sea, is ofttimes darkened with clouds of fogs and 
mists, so that even at noontide we must find our way 
with lanterns and tapers. Now, in this last year, 
our brothers, Martin and Ambrose, in whose charge 
is the building of the church, have climbed in all 
weathers to the height of these walls and looked 
from without and within upon the work. They are 
agreed that the walls are not yet high enough, and 
that we should build yet another clear-story that 
there may be light from above in the church of our 
love, in seasons of storm and gloom.’ 

“Then did a deep and grave silence fall upon the 
little company. Save for the two old monks and 
the abbot, each man looked upon his brother with 
dismay. At length, the youngest of them all—and 
he himself no longer young—arose: ‘Reverend 
Father,’ he began, ‘an hundred years has this house 
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been in building, and one by one those who labored 
to make it so fair have gone to their rest. Surely these 
walls which tower already above the trees of the 
wood are high enough. For if—and barely could 
he stay his voice from trembling—‘we must build 
yet another clear-story for light from above, not one 
of us here today, my Father, will see this church 
finished or have any joy of his labor.’ 

“ ‘My son,’ the old abbot’s voice was very gentle, 
and he looked lovingly upon them all, ‘it is true 
even as thou sayest. We shall all be in our graves in 
the quiet cloister-garth, but the sun will be shining 
down into the church in dark days because we were 
willing to labor on without seeing the end. Dost thou 
not remember, my son, the words of our Lord, 
“Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” Is it not enough for us?’ 

“And the months and the years went by and one 
by one the brothers failed, grew weak, and passed 
to their rest, and other men took up the work. But 
stone by stone the walls of the great abbey rose 
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higher, and yet another row of windows, carved 
into beauty by patient unknown hands, let in the 
light from above. 

“There came a day when the abbot of that time 
said, ‘It is finished.’ And word of the feast of dedica- 
tion was spread abroad among the people. But, in 
the week before the time appointed, there arose a 
mighty tempest. The winds blew and the rains fell 
and swept the rivers and streams into flood. Then the 
storm passed and there was calm on sea and land. 
Yet on the day of dedication fogs and mists did 
blanket all the land. So dark it was that the brethren 
assembling for the procession to the church carried 
lanterns and tapers, while the people who at great 
pains had come from far and near stood behind with 
torches in their hands. And upon them all rested a 
burden of grief that the church, so beloved and so 
long in building, must be dedicated on a day so 
dark and drear. 

“The choristers began to sing as the line moved 


(Continued on page 296) 





For Secretaries of 
Wi have our Mother’s Day in this lovely 


month of May, but we did not begin the 

celebration of such a day in our own country. 
Hundreds of years ago such a day was observed on 
the fourth Sunday in Lent and called “Mothering 
Sunday.” It was a day, we are told, which was ob- 
served through the length and breadth of the coun- 
try. Apprentices and young people in service and 
boys and girls in boarding schools were given holiday 
that they might spend the day with their mothers, 
take them gifts of simnel cakes or flowers and unite 
with them in worship at their family or ‘mother’ 
church. 
; Robert Herrick refers to this old custom in these 
ines: 


“Tll to thee a simnel bring 
’Gainst thou go mothering, 

So that when she blesses thee, 
Half the blessing you'll give me.” 


Is there not a suggestion for us in that quaint and 
beautiful old name, “Mothering Sunday”—that we 
should do something with Mother’s Day besides wear 
a flower for her, bring her a gift—or if she has 
‘passed beyond these voices into peace’—lay flowers 
on her grave? 

If you have not already gotten our booklet on the 
memorial scholarships in the Student Loan Fund, 
send for a copy of “In Memory of an Immortal 
Love.” Look it over and see if any mother of your 
church is remembered there—or if any other beau- 


C. E. and M. R. 


tiful life you know is still carrying on its service 
through the Student Loan Fund. Your church, 
auxiliary, or Sunday school, or an individual mem- 
ber, may have made a beginning on a scholarship 
and not added to it of late. Wouldn’t you like to 
encourage them to keep on building it—since every 
dollar will help some boy or girl to go on with their 
education—in the name of that loved one? 

Or some one in your congregation may recently 
have lost a mother or other beloved one and would 
be comforted to know that, through a memorial 
scholarship in the Student Loan Fund, that life so 
dear to them would go on blessing others in 
perpetual service. 


“If some hand is quite still 
That we have loved and kept in ours until 
It grew so cold; 
If all it held hath fallen from its hold, 
And it can do 
No more, perhaps there are a few 
Small threads that it held fast 
Until the last, 
That we can gather up and weave along 
With patience strong in love. 


“If we bend close to see 
Just what the threads may be, 
Which filled the quiet hands, 
Perhaps some strands, 
So golden, or so strong, may lie there still, 
That we, our empty hands may fill 
And even yet, 
Smile though our eyes be wet.” 
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Speak to my heart through gardens, till I see Reflects the beauty of that blessed One 
The shamte of service rendered grudgingly; Who in a garden prayed, “Thy will be done.” 
Turn from the selfishness that could forget 
A lifetime were too short to pay my debt, 
Beholding how from bud to petal-fall, 
Proud poppies flame with joy at giving all. 


Teach me in dewy silences to know 
On the pruned bush the loveliest roses grow, 
That when the shears of sorrow shall be laid 
Against my life, serene and unafraid, 


Out of the grace of gardens, make me wise A sturdier faith shall flower there and be 

To learn, as larkspur mirrors mist-blue skies, A richer crimson in my love for Thee. 

Here in my place, Thy holy ground, I, too, —Mo tty ANpEeRsSoN Hatey 

May lift a life that as a mirror true by permission of The Churchman. 


And the Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden; and there he put the man whom he 
had formed. And out of the ground made the Lord God to grow every tree that is pleasant to 
the sight, and good for food; the tree of life also in the midst of the garden, and the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil. And a river went out of Eden to water the garden; and from thence it was 
parted, and became into four heads. Gen. 2:8-10. 

When Jesus had spoken these words, he went forth with his disciples over the brook Cedron, 
where was a garden, into the which he entered, and his disciples....... for Jesus ofttimes resorted 
thither with his diciples. John 18:1, 2. 

Now in the place where he was crucified there was a garden; and in the garden a new 
sepulchre, wherein was never man yet laid. There laid they Jesus therefore because of the Jews 
preparation day; for the sepulchre was nigh at hand. John 19:41, 42. 

And he shewed me a pure river of water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb. In the midst of the street of it, and on either side of the river, 
was there the tree of life, which bare twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit every month: 
and the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the nations. 

And there shall be no more curse; but the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it; and 
his servants shall serve him: And they shall see his face; and his name shall be in their foreheads. 
Rev. 22:1-4. 

Low leans the sky, as the wing of a bird spread over her young; grey, grey as a pigeon’s 
breast. And down a wet wind a cuckoo is calling. 

As I sit at my work, somewhere at the back of my thoughts I am conscious of the loveliness of 
the day. I cannot wholly banish it, it is there all the time, all about me. And ever and again a 
quickened sense of it breaks in upon me as a wave, and I look up from my work to rejoice in the 
irises and lupins in the borders, and the trees of the garden shaking the rain in showers from their 
leaves, and the blackbird dripping his notes from the bough of the beech tree. 

Oh, that I might likewise be aware of Him whom my soul loveth! A constant awareness 
of Him, behind all my thoughts and deeds, breaking ever and again into conscious communion. 
oa is so full. Often it is that life is over full. And He is there all the time, all about me. Yet 

orget. 

Give me a heart that cannot forget Thee, O Thou whose presence fills all life. Break through 
the dullness of my unseeing thoughts that-I may apprehend Thee, and apprehending Thee, may 
worship Thee. —Elspeth Procter in “Sunday at Home.” 






FOR THE HOUR OF PRAYER 


PRAISE: 

“Jesus, Thou Joy of loving hearts, So wash Thou me without, within, 
Thou Fount of life, Thou Light of men, Or purge with fire, if that must be,— 
From the best bliss that earth imparts No matter how, if only sin 

We turn unfilled to Thee again.” Die out in me.” 


CONFESSION: ASPIRATION: 


“One thing I of the Lord desire,— “Now in this stillness, as the breath 
For all my way hath miry been— Of prayer steals upward to the skies, 
Be it by water or by fire, O give my soul the wings of faith, 


O make me clean! That it to Thee may gladly rise.” 

























Ministerial Relief —-‘Thinking It Through 


By HELEN IrvinG O£HLER* 


WONDER if it is not time to rethink one phase 

of our Church program. We are prone to con- 

sider Ministerial Relief as charity, picturing in 
our minds helpless old men, widows, and orphans 
being helped by our generosity. I am inclined to 
believe that we ought rather to dwell on our relation- 
ship to the ministry, and its relationship to us, to 
consider not so much the retired ministers, but the 
active ministers of our Church. 

If we will look through the Pentateuch, we will 
find that the ministers in the Old Testament church 
had a certain definite place in the society of their 
day. They were set apart, it is true, and to them was 
committed the sacred duty of tending the tabernacle 
and ministering to the people; but in the political 
economy of the time they were considered pro- 
ducers. Because of the peculiar nature of their 
divinely appointed duties, they were barred from 
participating in the business affairs of the nation. It 
was the obligation of the children of Israel, there- 
fore, to provide the Levites with food and shelter— 
the best food, the first-fruits, the same sort of shelter 
which they themselves enjoyed, the equivalent in 
that primitive society of what we consider a “good 
living.” The people were commanded to care for 
the Levite, no matter whence he came; and they were 
ordered to forsake not the Levite so long as they, 
the people, should live. 

There is no valid reason to suppose that these 
commands have been abrogated. It seems to me that 
Christian people today are bound to care for the 
Levite, that God’s commands in this respect are 
clearly meant for our generation. If we, like a good 
many other Americans, are not impressed with the 
sacredness of law, whether ich deal or God-given, 
we still cannot escape our moral obligations. 

Turn to the New Testament, if you will. There 
again you find the ministers of that period renounc- 
ing the world, conscious of their divine calling, 
preaching the Word, and exercising spiritual guar- 
dianship over the young churches. Although Paul 
seems to have gloried in the financial independence 
assured him by his trade, nevertheless he appeared 
most grateful on many occasions for the help ex- 
tended him by the brethren. At the same time, too, 
he recognizes in general the divine calling of those 
who were impelled of necessity to preach the Good 
News, for he says, “Even so hath the Lord ordained 
that they which preach the gospel should live of the 
gospel.” Jesus, once and for all, settled the ques- 
tion of whether ministers were producers when He 


es 


*Mrs. J. C. Oehler, Jr., is Secretary of Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief, Texas Synodical. 


counseled His followers to preach without thought 
of their material needs, adding, “The workman is 
worthy of his meat.” 

It would seem that the New Testament Christians 
were impelled to minister to Paul and others by 
something besides a sense of duty. They ministered 
to him because they wanted to, because they had to! 
They felt indebted to him for having given them 
the blessed gospel message. To see him wanting for 
the ordinary comforts of life when he had done so 
much for them was unthinkable. The same urge 
which motivated them to witness made them care 
for their ministers, and this urge was gratitude. Surely 
we can well emulate the spirit of the early Christian 
church, that group of enthusiastic, impulsive, grateful 
men and women who managed to turn the whole 
of the ancient world upside down. 

Are we not today, as Southern Presbyterians, 
indebted to our ministers? We may not have heard 
the words of salvation first from a minister, as the 
people mentioned in the sixteenth chapter of 
Romans probably did. Indeed, we may not recall 
when first we heard the old, old story. But have 
we not cause to thank our Heavenly Father for our 
ministers? Many of us have been comforted by 
them in times of sorrow. Many of our happiest 
family gatherings have been the happier for the 
presence of our pastor. We can all count innumer- 
able ways in which our lives have been enriched 
by the ministry. 

For myself, I am grateful to the ministers of my 
own church for their leadership, for the way in 
which they head up the work of elders, deacons, 
Sunday school, young people’s groups, choir, and 
auxiliary. A minister contributes something to the 
life of a church that no amount of consecrated ef- 
ficient volunteer leadership can possibly give. If you 
don’t believe that, try working in a church without 
a minister. The church may survive, but the laymen 
will testify to the arduousness of their struggle. 
While paid leadership should never be compared to 
volunteer leadership, for it is axiomatic that pew and 
pulpit are inter-dependent, nevertheless the immense 
importance of a minister to a church should never 
be overlooked. 

I am grateful, too, for the spiritual nourishment 
which the ministry provides. Shut-ins, who have 
had to be satisfied for long periods of time with their 
own private devotions, will give unanimous testi- 
mony to the refreshment of spirit which a sermon 
brings to them. Nothing can quite take the place 
of hearing the Word of God expounded by a 
scholarly, earnest Christian minister. I would be 
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ungrateful indeed to accept the services of my min- 
ister as pastor, or to share in the benefits accruing 
from the sermons which he as preacher delivers, 
without feeling some sense of obligation to him, and 
to the group of which he is a member. 

If the commands of the Old Testament mean 
little to us, how can we stifle our sense of gratitude? 
How can we help giving to our ministers, either to 
those in our own community, or to those laboring in 
the mission fields, or to those who have been honor- 
ably discharged from active service? For most of 
us it can be said that ministers are witnessing, or have 
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witnessed, in our stead. Would we expect less than 
a decent living if we were ministers, or members of 
ministers’ families? Can we decently forsake the 
Levite at any stage of his life? 

Let us catch something of the adventurous spirit 
of the early Christians when we consider Ministerial 
Relief. Let us break the alabaster box that won the 
condemnation of Iscariot and the commendation of 
our Lord, break the box of precious ointment; and 
give lavishly, impulsively, foolishly, if you will— 
but let us give! 


—Reprinted from the Home Mission Quarterly, Dallas, Texas. 





Above the Clouds and Mists 


(Continued from page 293) 


forward. A brother handed a key to the abbot, 
and he threw wide the massive oaken doors. But, 
even as he entered, and as the brothers and the or 
pressed in behind, he stopped, the choristers ell 
silent, and all stood silent in a great amaze. Outside 
all the world was steeped in darkness and gloom, 
inside, the church was full of light, radiant, golden, 
shining, a very miracle of light. 

“ Took up!’ cried the abbot, and the people, look- 
ing T into the high vaulted roof, saw that, far above 
the clouds and mists of the lowland, the sun in his 
strength was pouring through the windows of the 
upper clear-story. Raising his hand in blessing, the 
abbot said, ‘My children, you have all known the 
story which has come down to us of the faith and 
vision of Brother Martin and Brother Ambrose, and 
how they and their companions labored on year 
after year that these high windows into heaven 
might be built for us who should come after them. 
Blessed of God are they and all faithful souls who, 
seeing the vision afar off, labor for it, and, not seeing 
the end, die in the faith of our Lord.’ ” 

By some strange alchemy of sun and cloud and 
shadow, even as she finished, the two watching 
there, hand in hand, saw the westering sun throw 
long shafts of mellow golden light through the arch- 
ing branches of the trees till all the air and all the 
ground beneath were luminous with a strange 
unearthly glory. And time and distance dropped 
away so that for a few beautiful mystic moments 
they seemed to be one with the worshippers in that 
ancient church of the early days of faith. 


After a little, the man said, ““We saw it, didn’t we, 
Honey? Anyway, I understand now. You mean 
that just because we are Christians, you and I and 
the others should build the Ministers’ Annuity Fund 
for the Church of the future—the Church that is to 
be in years to come. It doesn’t matter at all whether 
some of us think that the plan we have is good 
enough, or something less costly might serve, or 
whether we even live to see it completed or any 
good come of it in our day. ‘It only matters that, 
men and women, children and youth, we should 
each have a great longing for a part, however small, 
in this great enterprise to which we are called, and 
in gladness of heart consecrate ourselves to its ful- 
filment.” 

“Yes, that is it, and oh, Peter, now you will be 
making them see it too! One reads and hears so 
often in these days that the Church of Christ through- 
out the world is once more entering on a great con- 
flict with the powers of darkness—perhaps the great- 
est conflict she has known. How wonderful it would 
be if, through our faith and vision and sacrifice, we 
might so cheer and encourage our ministers and 
missionaries that, if dark and stormy days should 
come for the Church, a light as from heaven—warm, 
serene and golden—would shine into their hearts and 
minds, and a great awakening come in all the Church 
—to follow where they lead. I think of it so often, 
Peter—f it had not been for ‘doubting Thomas,’ we 
might have missed those words: ‘Blessed are they 
that have not seen, and yet have believed’; and | 
could not bear to have missed them—could you?” 
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The Home and the Church in Religious 


Education’ 


By Peart Apair WINCHESTER* 


T is characteristic of our time that we are trying 
to understand why we behave as we do. There 
is a good deal of popular misinformation about 

modern psychology, but it has helped many by ex- 
posing the egregious blunders of the benevolently 
despotic home and the permanent effects of parental 
misfits upon the personali- 
ties of their children. But 
while the mistakes have 
stood out rather promi- 
nently and the horrible ex- 
amples have been empha- 
sized until they hover like 
nightmares in the imagina- 
tions of over-conscientious 
parents today, there is a 
brighter side, and it should 
have its day. The net result 
of all studies to date in- 
dicates just one necessary 
condition for successful 
home life, and curiously 
enough it has little to do 
with material circum- 
stances. This one indis- 
pensable condition which 
chiefly determines the 
happy unfolding of per- 
sonality for all within the family circle is that respect 
and regard for each other, that sympathy and co- 
operation with each other, that ability and practice 
of putting oneself in imagination in another’s place, 
that doing as one would be done by, which is summed 
up in the Christian ideal of love. It is a good thing 


TS, 


think they did? 


this age?” 


Tri. ° . ° ° 

, This is one of a series of articles made available through the 
ee Council of Religious Education as one of the means 
ot making effective the current emphasis on rethinking the church 


under the slogan “The Church Presses On!” 
*Georgetown, Connecticut. 





FAMILY PRAYER 


“We spent the week-end at the place,” a 
young matron remarked the other day of a 
well-known Virginia home, “and what do you 
After breakfast and after 
dinner, they had family prayers! I rather liked 
it because it was quaint, but wasn’t it odd in 


“Quaint? Odd?” said her older companion; 
“what curious words! The master and mistress 
of that house have young children, have they 
not? Can you think of anything they could do 
for their children that would help them more 
in life than to inculcate in them a spirit of 
reverence? It may be a matter of taste and of 
choice as to what one believes, but isn’t it 
essential, as Francis Thompson said, to ‘believe 
in belief’? There’s no belief without reverence 
—and no reverence without belief.” 


—Used with permission of the 
Richmond, Virginia, News Leader. 
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to understand ourselves, and a wise thing to build up 
home relationships with the constructive power of 
good-will. 

This means, of course, that the real life of a family, 
as of an individual, is spiritual, not in the sense of 
any supernatural quality but simply that its values 
transcend those of food, 
shelter, clothing, even those 
of health and comfort, and 
lie in relationships which, 
while occurring in time and 
space, seem to partake of a 
timeless quality and to be 
precious because of it. Jt is 
against such a_ spiritual 
background that we must 
place our family problems if 
we are to find solutions that 
will be permanently satis- 
factory. In general, these 
family problems will be 
connected with growth and 
development, with personal 
relationships within — the 
home, with formal educa- 
tion, and with contacts with 
the outside world. The 
religious home will be dis- 
tinguished by the way in which these problems are 
related to permanent values, by the long view, the 
choice of solutions which lead to increase of self 
respect, regard for the interests of others, richer 
experience of life for each, and blind alleys for none. 

But the family is a small unit. Without minimiz- 
ing in the least its fundamental importance in shaping 
character, it is necessary to recognize that there are 
other influences constantly operating on all of us 
which may serve to augment, diminish, or even 
nullify the influence of home. The day of the isolated 
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and self-contained family has gone. We are all chil- 
dren of anew day. The world may be too much with 
us, as Wordsworth felt in an earlier age—and we 
wonder what he would think now if he were to 
drop in when the radio is on—but it is our world. 
= Sethatoartys is not run altogether on the lines 
of the Golden Rule. The individual parent will look 
about for social groups that will be in sympathy with 
his ideals, will establish his home in the environ- 
ment that will assist him to attain them. Has the 
church anything to offer him? 

There are little children in the family, and the 
servantless young mother is on duty all the time 
except when her husband relieves her. Instead of the 
kind of good times they used to have together, they 
are absorbed in new and unfamiliar if delightful 
duties. They seldom go anywhere unless the babies 
go too. The only apparent connection with the 
church is a new name on a Cradle Roll. Suppose, 
though, that the person who keeps that Roll knows 
mothers, knows babies, knows her books, and has a 
real gift for friendship. One at a time the books are 
lent, congenial parents are introduced and brought 
together occasionally for fun, for stimulating talk, 
for discussions on topics discovered to be important 
to most of them. They learn to watch for the 
dawning of religion and to recognize it as definitely 
as a first tooth. The Nursery Class becomes sig- 
nificant as a first step from the protecting circle of 
home toward a larger world. 

The children advance through the Beginners and 
Primary groups. Each lesson story, talked over by 
the children and then again at home, portrays and 
encourages happy, codperative living. It seems a 
pity that so few parents examine these stories or 

now how well adapted they are to the problems 
of little children. Those who have used them at 
home, just as they use other choice stories, find them 
most effective in influencing the conduct of their 
children in desirable ways. Even mothers who know 
nothing about them have noticed that their children 
are sweeter and happier after attending church 
school. 

It sometimes seems to those who are carrying on 
the formal educational work of the church that their 
greatest difficulties are due to indifferent parents. 
Education in the church has moved far ahead in 
materials and methods available. Trained directors 
there are, many of them now unemployed because 
the church is economizing. Most of the teaching has 
to be done by unskilled, untrained leaders, some too 
old, some too young, many ill-adapted to the task 
to which they give unstinted and devoted service. 
There is no one particularly to blame except the 
parents, for the Protestant church is not a hierarchy 
with a special class adapted and trained for teaching 
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religion. It is a free association of like-minded Chris- 
tians for worship and service, both to each other and 
to the larger community. The mutual service of 
families to each other is important. Perhaps the best 
thing that could happen to the church school would 
be for more fathers and mothers to pool their abilities 
and lead each others’ children in the groups to which 
they are best adapted, not only in the Sunday class 
but in all the arts and crafts, activities and hobbies 
that create beauty and the joys of friendship. Youth 
has its charm, but boys and girls really admire the 
grown-up, and the right sort of father or mother 
may become the best-beloved leader. 

Adolescence has been called the judgment day for 
parents. If one could only be a really good parent, 
it would hold no terrors for him. For youth, it is a 
new birth, and the conflict within himself as he tries 
to become a new person creates the conflict outside. 
What he wants is an ideal with which he may 
identify himself, which he may in some degree realize 
in his own self. His greatest changes are not physical 
but spiritual. He may become more devoted to the 
forms of organized religion at this time, or he may 
become violently opposed, but he is rarely quite 
indifferent. His reactions are intensely personal, and 
the friendship of an understanding teacher or leader 
may mean more at this time than at any other. 
Opportunities for intimate and natural association 
with inspiring and well-balanced personalities is an 
important feature of the church camp and the young 
people’s conference. Many a parent has found that, 
because of the week or ten days spent at such a con- 
ference, his son or daughter has come back a more 
mature person, with some at least of his conflicts 
resolved, and with a new understanding of and ap- 
preciation for his family. 

It has become the custom in many churches for 
the young people’s groups to choose their —e 
for themselves, with one or two older people in the 
capacity of leaders. The choices they make are 
revealing; recreation and social life come first, then 
vocations, dramatics, music, crafts; near the end of 
the list citizenship, war and peace, religion. The 
real business of youth, Jane Addams said, is mating. 
As they step out of the old home and stand on the 
threshold of a new one, there is not much that 
parents can do but love them and watch them go 
their way. The patterns of home life began in child- 
hood and have been weaving through the years. In 
a home-like church, the young people will have had 
a chance to know each other well, to work, play, 
worship, and serve together. Life will have a mean- 
ing. There will be no hasty slipping over the state 
line or perfunctory justice-of-the-peace marriage for 
them. Whether the ceremony is shared by crowds 
of friends or performed in the quiet of the minister’s 
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study, it will be a religious ceremony, and as they 

o away together it will be with the assurance that 
the minister who has blessed their union is a friend 
whose sympathy and understanding will never fail 
them, that the associations with the church that has 
brought them together will have in the future 
added value. 

Someone will say that this is too rosy a picture, 
and perhaps it is. Perhaps this is the very reason why 
we are spending so much time talking about the im- 
portance of home today. There is a good deal the 
matter with a good many homes, and there is much 
the matter with plenty of churches, but none of 
them are hopeless cases. All of them and everyone 
of us is caught up and borne along on the sea of 
change which is life. Some are clinging desperately 
to the remnants of old ways of thinking from which 
they look at the turmoil with a sense of panic. Others 
are trying to understand. Others see here and there 
the outlines of a world in which intelligence may 
replace force, racial appreciation may minimize 
antagonism, international understanding may super- 
sede war, and codperation bring about some sort of 
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economic justice. In such changes every parent has 
a stake for the sake of his children. The contribution 
which he makes is not through a formal program of 
education but through a home life which leads to 
wholesome human relations, because its own personal 
relationships are wholesome, which through these 
same relationships leads to an experience of God. 
The tremendous influence of home life on character 
is simply because it is real living, than which there 
is no more effective teaching. To this the program 
of the church may add a wider range of experiences 
and a formal education, with subject matter adapted 
to varying ages and abilities. There is no reason why 
this program should become rigid or fail to provide 
vital experiences if parents will move forward and 
take the leadership of which they are capable. 
Neither home nor church can do its part without 
the codperation of the other. The aim of religious 
education in both is the development of persons who 
can live together in mutual respect and sympathy, 
who through active codperation will build a better 
world, and who in every human relationship will 
perpetuate the spirit of Jesus. 





Workers’ Conference Program 


Prepared by Marte S. Boycr* 


THEME: Knowing Our Pupils 


A wise teacher knows her pupils. 


“One of the indications of the excellence of the teaching 
in a class which I was visiting the other day was that the 
teacher, while telling a story, paused a moment in the middle 
of it and, catching the eye of one of the pupils, said, ‘You 
would like that, wouldn’t you, Tom?’ Tom smiled back 
without saying anything, and the story proceeded. The 
interruption took only a second.” 


—Suter, Creative Teaching, pp. 25-6. 


The point is that this teacher knew her pupils and 
was able to make contact here with an individual 
in her class. We have gone a long way from the 
time when a teacher could study her lesson on Satur- 
day night and then teach that particular lesson on 
the following Sunday morning. Teachers realize to- 
day that effective, worth-while teaching may not be 
carried on in that way, and that, if they are to do 
their work well, they must first study and know 
their pupils. Because of this realization let us face 
together for the months of May, June, and July the 


problems of “Knowing Our Pupils.” Let us think 
together of: 





"Mrs. E. G. Boyce is a member of the staff of the Leadership 


Training Department of the Committee of Religious Education and 


Publication. 


1. Knowing our pupils. 
2. Knowing our pupils’ interests. 
3- Knowing how our pupils change. 


“If we are to guide our pupils, young or old, in 
becoming more Christian, we must understand them.” 


Suggestions to Leader: 


In order that these programs may be very worth- 
while to all, get each teacher to make some contribu- | 
tion, either by asking questions or by giving illustra- 
tions of the points being discussed. Arrange for an 
informal meeting. Assign the definite questions to 
the teachers you believe are interested and will be 
ready with the material. Use the blackboard for 
getting the points in the summary before the group. 
If possible send a copy of the following questions 
to each teacher before the meeting, and ask each one 
to check through them carefully and see how well 
he can answer these for each of his pupils: 


1. Does my pupil cheat at play or in work? 

2. Has he found special satisfaction in some portion 
of the Bible? 

3. How does my ~~ rank in school compared 
with the rest of his class? 
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. What is a favorite magazine or book of my 
pupil? 

. Are his friendships chosen on the basis of 
worthy admiration (Christian ideals) or be- 
cause of proximity, or social position? 

. When my pupil is free to do as he will, is he 
careful or wasteful of his money? 

. What hobby (or special interest) has my pupil? 

. What game does my pupil play well? 

. Is he wholesome in his relation with members 
of the other sex? 

. Is there some situation in his life which he con- 
siders “almost intolerable”? 

. To whom does he turn when he meets his most 
difficult situations? 

. What is my pupil’s real conception of God, and 
his relationship to him? 


If the teachers think through these questions care- 
fully, they will realize how little they really know 
about the vital, inner lives of their pupils. Most 
teachers are satisfied and feel that they are doing 
their job well if they have the roll call and a few 
addresses. We need to awake to the realization that 
this is not enough if we are to guide our pupils into 
a more Christian personality. We must know the 
real boy or real girl, the real man or real woman, 
not just the person we know on Sunday and speak 
to by name if perchance we meet on the street. We 
must know about their home life, their day-school 
life, what they play, what they read, their com- 
panions, their desires, likes and dislikes if we are to 
help them to grow. We must know much more than 
most church-school teachers know if we are to have 
understanding and judgment enough to help our 
pupils face their problems. A good teacher shares 
happy times of work and play with her pupils. One 
group of teachers thought it so important that they 
know their pupils that they decided to work out a 
plan whereby all the teachers in the school set aside a 
definite night and each went visiting. An account 
of this may be found in the International Journal of 
Religious Education for October, 1935, in the article 
by Frank Grebe, “Our Teachers Go Visiting.” A 
review of it will be found in the supplemental ma- 
terial, which may be secured from the Department of 
Leadership Training, Presbyterian Building, Rich- 
mond, Va. We cannot, of course, cover all that we 
need to know about our pupils in three short pro- 
grams, but if any teacher or group of teachers is in- 
terested in further study along this line, they may 
take a course in “Understanding the Pupil” by corre- 
spondence, either an Introductory First Series 
Course or a Standard Course. Write the Depart- 
ment of Leadership Training, Presbyterian Building, 
Richmond, Va., for information. 


SURVEY May, 1936 


Devotional: 
Quiet music—hymn tune, “Saviour, Teach Me 


Day by Day.” 
Scripture—I John 1: 1-3. 
Hymn—“‘Saviour, Teach Me Day by Day.” 
Prayer—for a readiness to understand each other's 
: problems in the church work; for worth- 
while comradeships among our pupils; 
for abiding confidence and growing af- 
fection between pupils and teacher; and 
that all our relationships may include and 
be dependent upon a closer walk with 
the Master. 


1. The leader or some one especially prepared 
should show the importance of knowing our pupils. 

We must know our pupils so that we will know 
where they need help. We must know their prob- 
lems so that our use of the material will be of value 
to them. 

Give brief illustrations of how the interest and 
support of a pupil was gained through some satis- 
factory experience with the teacher. Some of the 
teachers may be able to give these from their own 
experience. See McLester, pp. 42-43. This illustra- 
tion will be found in the supplemental material. 


Think over the following quotation: 


“Needs measure the distance from where one is to where 
one ought to be. The knowledge of where one is can only 
be secured by close fellowship in living. It is while we play, 
eat, work, study, take our part in family life, and worship 
together, that we really learn just where we are, and just 
how far we are from where we ought to be, and what in 
our best selves we really want to be.” 


We cannot know our pupils without real comrade- 
ship of play, and work, and prayer. 

2. Ask one teacher to visit several homes and talk 
with the parents and then tell what she was able to 
learn about her pupils from the parents. 

3. Ask another teacher to interview one or two 
day-school teachers (possibly some teaching in the 
church school) and see if any value could come from 
knowing what the pupils do in day school, where 
their interests are, etc. Would it help the church- 
school teacher to know what her pupils are studying 
in the day school? See Suter, pp. 27-28. This illustra- 
tion will be given in the supplemental material. 

4. Ask one or two teachers or leaders, such as a 
Boy Scout Leader, to talk directly to various pupils 
and see what they can learn ‘about those pupils’ 
friends, books, where they spend their leisure time, 
what games they like to play, etc. Let them watch 
them at play and see what they can learn about them 
as they play. 

5. Ask one teacher to bring in a list of books that 
would be helpful to a group of teachers who are 
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interested in understanding their pupils better. Give 
her suggestions of the types of books. 

“I believe that one good way to learn to know 
our pupils is to read books on child study and also 
certain kinds of fiction and stories in magazines.” 
McLester, pp. 18-19. Further suggestions will also 
be found in the supplemental material. 


Summary: 
As the results are given by the different teachers 
write the summary on the board: 


1. The importance of knowing our pupils. 


(1) We must know them so that we may know 
their needs and problems, and be able to 
give them worth-while help. 

2. Ways by which we may discover what we need 
to know about our pupils. 

(1) Visits in the home. 

(2) Meetings with their day-school teachers. 

(3) Observation and talking with the pupil 
himself. 

(4) Playing with the pupil. 
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(5) Reading—both child-study books and good 


fiction and biography. 


(6) May suggest in addition such things as 
phone calls and notes, coming early to 
class, parties, hikes, studying together, etc. 

Close with the challenge that even though we 
know it takes time and we are all busy, yet it is im- 
portant. Therefore, we must do what we can to avail 
ourselves of every opportunity to live more closely 
with our pupils to the end that both teacher and 


pupils may live more fully for Christ. 


Ask for a moment’s silence during which each 
teacher may plan one way by which he or she may 
during the coming week know better a pupil or 


pupils. 


Short prayer or benediction. 


Source material: 


Powell—The Growth of Christian Personality. 
McLester—Our Pupils and How They Learn. 
Suter—Creative Teaching. 

Supplemental material will be sent on request. 


Articles in magazines, such as Parents’ Magazine. 





Rural Life Sunday By Henry W. McLavucutin 


te Adult Quarterly for April, May and June 
has an article on the “Adult Work and Rural 

Life Sunday.” One of the prime objectives for 
every Adult Bible Class should be the enlistment of 
all of its members in the personal study of God’s 
Word. Another objective should be the enlistment 
of every member in the performance of some per- 
sonal service. The observance of Rural Life Sunday 
and the house-to-house visitation ordered by the 
General Assembly offer an occasion for the perform- 
ance of a definite task. 

Sixteen years’ experience as teacher of a Men’s 
Bible Class has convinced me that one of the secrets 
of holding men is to enlist them in some definite serv- 
ice for Christ and His Kingdom. We believe the 
same to be true in classes for Juniors, Intermediates, 
and Young People. 

It is not always easy to find some task that is suit- 
able to the ability of each individual. It is, however, 
worth our earnest endeavor as teachers to find that 
particular work which can best be performed. As 
Frances Ridley Havergal has said, 


“In God’s great field of labor, all work is not the same, 


But there is a service for each one who loves His holy 
name.” 


Some of the most effective work in visiting and in 
securing new members for a Bible Class is often done 
men and women who could not teach or lead a 


by 


meeting. Even persons to whom educational advan- 
tages have been denied sometimes make successful 
visitors to the home members of the class. It does 
not require education nor special training to dis- 
tribute literature and receive the reports, but it does 
require faithfulness and willingness to serve. 

The teacher may encourage his class, not only to 
assist in house-to-house visitation, but also to promote 
the organization and maintenance of new outpost 
Sunday schools. 

On Rural Life Sunday we will be thinking about 
and praying for the country people. It is in our 
Judeas that surround our towns and cities, where 
dwell our country friends, that we may discover our 
best opportunities for the extension units. 

As early in April as possible Sunday-school teach- 
ers should encourage the class organizations to ap- 
point a committee to prepare a program on Rural 
Life Sunday. For helps the committee may write to 
the Department of Country Church Work and 
Sunday School Extension, 8 North Sixth Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

It is wholesome for each individual to have a 
definite task: likewise every class should have some 
project of its own. Rural Life Sunday furnishes the 
occasion for initiating some adventure that will bring 
a blessing through the years to the class and to the 
community served. 
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Churches of Distinction “C” Group 


By Henry W. McLavucutin* 


TTENTION is called to the preceding articles 
in the January and February numbers of 
the Presbyterian Survey on the Churches of 

Distinction “A” and “B” Groups. The same rules 
are applied in listing churches in the “C” Group as 
in the others. Churches reporting a membership of 
more than 200 are listed in “C” Group. Not all 
churches worthy of recognition can be listed. For 
example, there are some groups which should merit 
recognition because of the high spiritual birthrate 
which are excluded from this list because the Sunday- 
school enrollment is not equal to the church mem- 
bership. For example, the Goodwater Group, North 
Alabama Presbytery, Rev. M. C. Macqueen, pastor; 
the Blountville Group, Holston Presbytery, Rev. 
Dan Graham, pastor; the Norman Group, Ouachita 
Presbytery, Rev. John Barr, pastor; the Bethel 
Group, Winston-Salem Presbytery, Rev. John 
Luke, pastor. 

Note that there are none listed as Churches of 





*Dr. McLaughlin is Director of Country Church Work and 
Sunday School Extension. 


Distinction with a membership of over 678. Nat- 
urally the question arises, are churches with ve 
large memberships efficient? Is it reasonable to ex- 
pect any one minister to serve efficiently a church 
or group with more than five or six hundred mem- 
bers? 

The nearest approach to efficiency in large 
churches is found where there is a multiple ministry 
with a large number of lay-workers enlisted in out- 
post Sunday-school work. In all these groups a large 
per cent of the churches listed maintain one or more 
extension units. 


In Group “C,” there are listed 83 churches with 
a combined membership of 25,033 and a Sunday- 
school enrollment of 32,908. These churches have 
an average church membership of 301 and a Sunday- 
school enrollment of 396. The Sunday-school en- 
rollment is 131 for each 100 members, and a spiritual 
birth rate of 8.3. It will be noted that in both cases 
these are lower than those of the “A” and “B” groups, 
which is another evidence that it is unwise to over- 
load a minister with a constituency too large. 
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Olanta Group M. R. Pritchett 275 
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D See story of a little church is bound up in the 
sacrificial and romantic career of a Sunday- 
school superintendent. Thirty-seven years ago, 
back in the days before the organization of the Synod 
of West Virginia, the Presbyterian church located 
in the little village of Milton, W. Va., reported only 
'7 members, no Sunday school, nothing for pastor’s 
salary, and as contributing to no cause except local 
Home Missions, 
_ About that time the Sunday school was reorgan- 
ed and Mr. Virgil L. Hall was made superin- 
tendent. He continued his unselfish and devoted 


services until less than a year ago, when he was killed 
in an automobile accident. About the time of his 
death the Milton Church made a report which placed 
it among “the Churches of Distinction” in our As- 
sembly. The report reveals 62 members, 8 received 
by certificate and 10 by profession, a spiritual birth 
rate of 16.6%. The amazing thing about this report 
is that there are 257 on the Sunday-school enrollment, 
or at the rate of 414 in Sunday school for each 100 
church members. 

It is not a matter of surprise that this little church 
called its minister, Rev. E. Summers McGavock, for 
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all of his time, he having formerly given half of his 
time to Kuhn Memorial at Barberville. Mr. Mc- 
Gavock gives the praise to Mr. Hall, the faithful 
Sunday-school superintendent. He writes as follows: 


“A Sunday school is most fortunate when it has 
at its head a superintendent who is wide awake and 
alive to the situation of his church in the community. 
I have known many such superintendents, but never 
have I known one who was so alert in guiding and 
directing boys and girls in the church school as Mr. 
Hall. 

“God had blessed him in his business, and he, in 
turn, out of gratitude, gave of his time, means, and 
talents to the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom. 


“No better superintendent ever had charge of a 
church school. He kept abreast of the times on 
church and school work, and followed with interest 
all its advancements. He never drifted into a rut, 
nor did he ever let any part of the program become 
wearisome. Seldom were any boys and girls late, be- 
cause they knew they would miss something new 
and interesting which Mr. Hall ever had in store for 
them. He could handle a group of 150 ‘live wires’ 
with the greatest ease, and could get them to do any- 
thing. It would have been a treat for many a super- 
intendent, who wondered what he should have next 
Sunday morning as a part of the devotional program, 
to have dropped in on his special program. 

“Scripture and singing, with a pithy story ending 
in a high moral, had a large place. It is often said 


May, 1936 


by our graded school teachers that ‘those Presby- 
terian girls and boys know more Scripture and hymns 
than all the rest put together.’ : 

“Some pastors have the problem of getting the 
young folk to stay for church service. Our alert 
superintendent was most efficient here. He organ- 
ized what he called the ‘Church Stickers Group,’ 
giving them credit on their 100% classes in church 
school. This was most efficient, and the attendance 
at services increased 25% or more. 

“Our superintendent constantly stressed memory 
work of the Bible and our catechisms. For a small 
country church I dare say a better record along this 
line has not been made anywhere. 

“Mr. Hall worked and built a firm foundation 
upon which others are still building. His work as 
superintendent is being faithfully carried on by Mr. 
Jackson Stover, with Mr. Herman Hall, his son, as 
assistant superintendent.” 

Last year there were several hundred little 
churches in our General Assembly which made a 
report about like that of Milton 27 years ago. In 
each of these there is a challenge for another 
“Romance of the Little Church.” 

Where no Sunday school is now in operation, for 
information about Sunday-school literature, write to 
the Department of Country Church Work and 
Sunday School Extension, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 

If any superintendent in a small church is tempted 
to give up, let him remember the story of Virgil Hall 
and take courage. 





Religious Education Statement will be found on page 314. 





John Calvin’s P eace P olicy By Wo. C. Rostnson* 


a one we are in the period of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the publication of 

Calvin’s Institutes, it is proper to notice the 
teaching of our great Reformer on this timely sub- 
ject. Asa matter of fact the edition of the Institutes 
which was being published four hundred years ago 
in Basle contained just six chapters; but one of these 
dealt with the relations of Church and State. The 
later editions of this great book each devoted the 
final chapter to the same subject. 

According to Calvin, God has established two 
kinds of government, the nature of which is alto- 
gether different. Of the two, the Church deals with 
the soul, the State with the body; the Church with 
the inner man, the State with the external conduct; 
the Church with eternal life, the State with this 





“Rev. Wm. C. Robinson, D.D., is Professor of Church History in 
Columbia Theological Seminary. 


present life. Thus “the spiritual kingdom of Christ 
and civil government are things very different and 
remote from each other.” All authority is from the 
one God; but, for the sake of distinguishing the two 
governments, we may properly think of the Father 
(God as Creator and Upholder) as the ruler of the 
State, and of the Son (God as Redeemer) as Head 
of the Church. God governs the State by His com- 
mon grace, and the Church with His saving grace. 

Thus Calvin’s view is different from the Roman 
Catholic doctrine. Innocent III, the greatest of the 
popes, asserted that he had been set over kings, em- 
perors, and civil governments. He thought that all 
the grace which came to men came through the 
Roman Catholic Church. This doctrine logically 
leads to a totalitarian Church. According to it, the 
Church ought to rule over the State. 


(Continued on page 313) 
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ie fourteen years the women of our Church, 
through their Birthday Offerings which total 
$617,732.82, have shared in Kingdom service 
around the world. These offerings have erected 
buildings, or sometimes established Foundations, 
which have been dedicated to the service of prepar- 
ing women and girls for our Master’s work. And 
what a host of these we can see as we lift up our 
eyes and look upon them: Mexican girls at Pres.- 
Mex., Indian girls at O. P. C., Negro girls at Stillman, 
Mountain girls at Stuart Robinson and Highland, 
while the gift to Assembly’s Training School con- 
tributed to the training of our own young women 
as leaders in definite Christian work. And in our 
foreign fields we look upon our gift as it ministers 
to the women of Africa, Japan, Brazil, Korea, 
Mexico, and China. We see it also as it brings 
material aid to those under the care of Ministerial 
Relief, and to the families of Home Mission workers. 


And now, in the Diamond Jubilee Year of our 
Church, we are to bring our gifts for a building that 
will help symbolize for us all of these past Birthday 
Gifts, for here indeed might be the annual meeting 
place of former Birthday Objectives. The far-reach- 
ing influence which might result from the use of our 
woman's building has led to the suggestion that 
‘World Fellowship House” is a fitting name for it. 


It is true that our building will help to meet the 
need of the ever-growing attendance at Montreat, 
and make available to a yet larger group of women 
the privileges of this place—and this will serve to 
enlarge its ministry. Then, too, plans will be made 
between the Committee on Woman’s Work and the 
Mountain Retreat Association for the use of the 
building during the winter months by some of the 
fine, worthy girls who attend the Montreat Junior 
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College, thus making this year-around service pos- 
sible. All who will stay within its walls for even a 
night, yes, and all those who share in making this 
building possible through their Birthday love offer- 
ing cannot but be blest by an influence which will go 
out from this center which, from its inception, has 
been conceived of as a place where “east and west” 
will meet—Christian friends from this land and from 
across the seas, missionaries and other Christian lead- 
ers from across our Southland and even unto the 
uttermost part of the world. Plans will be made to 
have there annually some representatives from our 
four Executive Committees, or those served directly 
by them. What possibilities there will be in carrying 
out such plans as these—plans that will definitely 
minister to the uniting of all the Causes of our 
Church as these will be personalized for us through 
their representatives. 


Truly we would have the influence of our building 
reach the remotest region of our mission fields. 
Who can sufficiently draw upon their imagination 
to look out through the years and see what might 
be accomplished by one of our Indian girls, or Mexi- 
can girls, or Italian girls, or others of our home land, 
or by like representatives of our Foreign Mission 
work, who might have the privilege of a stay at 
“World Fellowship House.” What a helpful, in- 
spiring time would be “open house” each afternoon 
when our women could come and fellowship with 
friends who serve our Church around the world. 
And who knows what Auxiliary member’s heart 
will be so touched through such contacts that the 
Kingdom’s work may be extended a thousand-fold 
by her gifts or by her influence. The possibilities 
are limitless. Only God Himself can look down 
through the years and evaluate. 












































Missionaries Tell of Blessings of Montreat 


FROM MEXICO 


GOOD many years ago the Master said to the 

Southern Presbyterian Church, “Let us go 
apart and rest.” Following His gracious lead- 
ing, we went into a beautiful mountain retreat, to 
sit at His feet in sweet communion with Him and 
with each other; and we found there mountains 
and mists, trees and paths, musical brooks and birds, 
and more than all, the Master kept company with us 
there, and we called our mountain retreat, “Mon- 
treat.” 


Answering the beckoning hand of the Master 
always leads into an infinitude of blessings, and, as 
we have followed His leading, Montreat has grown 
into a great encampment of God’s hosts, its build- 
ing being guarded and directed by the Master- 
Builder Himself. What this retreat has meant to 
servants of the Kingdom all over our Church should 
make a thrilling bit of history. It isa joy and privilege 
to try to say something of what it has meant to the 
missionaries in Mexico. 

Montreat has been a great social blessing to us. 
While we form some satisfying human relations 
among the people whom we serve, after all our 
social natures get pretty well starved, and we verit- 
ably fall into the arms of good old Dixie associa- 
tions as they gather in Montreat, for, as Woodrow 
Wilson once said: “The South is the only place in 
the world where nothing has to be explained to me.” 


Then Montreat furnishes the missionary an ideal 
audience. He goes home with a great story to tell 
of the Kingdom’s progress in his field, and, as he goes 
about all over the South to give his message, he finds 
all kinds of listeners, from the keenest to those sleepy 
ones who nod peacefully all through his frantic 
bombardment. But in Montreat, as he faces his sea 
of hearers, his knees may knock like castanets and 
the jitters may seize him, but he feels himself borne 
up by the love and sympathy of his audience, and he 
knows that his story has found good soil and abun- 
dant fruitage. He is assured, too, that his message 
will be carried to many others whom these listeners 
represent, and that he and his needs will be remem- 
bered all over the bounds of the Church in earnest 
prayers and affectionate interest. 

Much is said of the material sacrifices which the 
missionary makes, all of which should not occupy 
too much either of his mind or that of the Church. 
But there is a much greater and more vital need in 
his life, that great hunger and thirst to draw in- 
spiration from other human sources than his own 
over-taxed mental and spiritual forces, after a long 
term of giving out—giving out! Can you not imagine 
as he goes to Montreat how eagerly he presses thirsty 


lips to the fountains of rich waters brought there 
from so many sources by our Church? 

This place of beauty rests the physical senses of 
the missionary. The ugliness which sin fosters in 
Christless lands at last takes its toll on our very bodies, 
and creates something akin to fever in our veins, 
Montreat is a soothing medicine for this moral 
shudder: the majesty of her mountains caressed b 
the gray mists; the shady solitude of her winding 
paths; the lulling music of her streams; above all 
the atmosphere of God’s peace and righteousness 
reflected in the faces of those we meet in the coming 
and going—well, it all becomes an actual physical 
healing and renewing. 

For many years Montreat has meant much to our 
children during the summer vacations. When the 
Christian schools close and these girls and boys are 
turned loose, what to do with them is indeed a great 
financial and spiritual problem. Our encampment 
once more has stepped into this breach; our children 
have been welcomed there, given work to sustain 
them financially, and, best of all, afforded spiritual 
refuge. This ministry has been multiplied many fold 
by the establishment of Collegiate Home, that house 
which the faith and love of devoted women built 
and which has so greatly increased the joy and com- 
fort of the children and the tranquillity of their 
parents. 

Mexico, by the grace of God, has been a recipient 
of the Birthday Offering along with other fields, both 
home and foreign. Now, as this gift has gone out to 
water barren ground, far and wide, what fitter under- 
taking could the women of our Church plan than 
to turn toward some equipment for Montreat, which 
has been and, by the providence of God, will con- 
tinue to be, a fountain of blessing and refreshment 
for all those who are serving the Kingdom. 

—(Mrs. H. L.) EvizaperaH McRae Ross. 





FROM AFRICA 

A small lad whose own birthday was a great event 
in his home had been taught that Christmas was the 
birthday of the Christ Child. He awakened at dawn 
of Christmas Day with eyes like stars and a look of 
eager expectancy. Without a word he gazed upon 
the great tree glittering with soft lights and tinseled 
ornaments, heavily laden with gifts for each member 
of the family. He solemnly watched each package 
unwrapped and piled his own up, untouched, in one 
corner of the room. After the tree had been stripped, 
he tiptoed around it, gazing up into its fragrant 
branches. Soon a shadow crossed his face, and going 
up to his mother he put his arms around her and 
sobbed, “You said this was Jesus’ birthday, and there 
wasn’t a single present on the tree for Him. You 
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must have forgotten all about it, for you haven’t even 
baked Him a birthday cake.” 

Out of the heart of a little child a great lesson is 
taught. We are celebrating, in this our Diamond 
Jubilee Year, a great birthday of our Church, in 
memory of Him who is her Founder. Let us make 
sure that in so great a celebration we give gifts, 
sacrificial gifts, worthy gifts, in His Name and for 
His honor and glory, to the One whose birthday we 
are really celebrating. I know of no more fitting 
memorial to Him than the erection of a woman’s 
building at Montreat. It has been my privilege, dur- 
ing this, my first furlough, to travel thousands of 
miles throughout the States and to attend many con- 
ferences. I have been invited to Northfield and to 
Chautauqua and to interdenominational conference 
centers throughout the land. I do not hesitate to say 
that Montreat is considered, by all who have been 
privileged to visit there, one of the best conference 
grounds in America. Its influence is unlimited. Had 
it not been for contacts made at Montreat more than 
a decade ago, the “Edna Kellersberger Memorial 
Hospital” in Central Africa could never have been 
built. 

My heart has ached many times, since our return, 
over’ large numbers of missionaries who have no 
Montreat to which to go. They are pilgrims, with 
no real earthly home. How we missionaries grasp 
the opportunity of dwelling for a time on the hilltop 
where we can gain refreshment for body, mind, and 
spirit. The month that my family and I had in 
Montreat last summer not only rejuvenated us 
physically but made for us contacts throughout the 
whole Church that will mean much for African mis- 
sions in the future. If a home is built by the women 
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of the Southern Presbyterian Church where mis- 
sionaries might secure rooms at a reasonable charge 
for a short period of time, many more of our rep- 
resentatives from foreign lands who could not afford 
to rent a cottage for the season would feel free to 
take advantage of this opportunity. 

“A prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country.” It surely is not bragging to give credit 
to whom credit is due. I know of no similar con- 
ference held in America last summer that equalled 
in numbers, in power, in enthusiasm, and in influence, 
the Auxiliary Training School at Montreat, where 
women were gathered from all over the South in the 
interest of the Kingdom. 

The Auxiliary Birthday Objectives in the past have 
been notable, and this year of 1936 is no exception. 
Since this is a Jubilee Year, a peak year in our high 
hopes and plans, so the Birthday Objective for the 
year is one worthy of this great occasion. The 
Woman’s Work has had unprecedented growth in 
scope and influence, and each year the women are 
crowding the Montreat residents out of house and 
home. It is time that they had their own building 
to more adequately care for their growing needs. 

I, for one, am sending my birthday gift in before 
we sail for our distant field of labor, hoping that 
upon our return there will be a noble building at 
Montreat awaiting us, worthy in every respect, of the 
great Woman’s Auxiliary of my beloved Church. 
—(Mrs. E. R.) Jutta LAKE KELLERSBERGER. 


(Note: This dear missionary’s gift was the first offering 
to this year’s Birthday Objective. If every woman in our 
Church would this year give even half as much as did she, 
our offering would be many times larger than it has ever 
been before. Surely her gift of love is a challenge to us.) 











The idea of Montreat, which was presented to 
our General Assembly many years ago, has proved 
of far-reaching and intensive helpfulness to our 
entire Church in its outworking. 

It has helped to unify the Church’s program. 
Its program has informed the minds of our people. 
Its fellowship has bound them in loving service. 





The Outreach of Montreat 


By Henry H. Sweets 


Its inspiration has aroused them to greater en- 
deavors and larger expectancy. 


Its future will be greatly enlarged as a result of 
this offering. 


It deserves the interest and prayers and liberal 
support of our people. 









“So the Woman’s Auxiliary Birthday Gift this 
year is to increase with another building the power 
and usefulness of Montreat. What that radiating 
center has meant to our Church and to all its causes 












Montreat, the Radiating Center of Our Church 


By Ecsert W. SMITH 


cannot be estimated. There is not one of its foreign 
fields and scarcely a station that has not felt its 
beneficent influence, and many a missionary project 
or building that for years has been a blessing to 
thousands had there its origin.” 


















































While the women of our Church have invested 
their Birthday Offerings in many useful enterprises 
and institutions in the past, few investments will be 
more productive of far-reaching results than the one 
selected for this year—Montreat. 

The value of this institution to all the work of 
our General Assembly during the years is incalcul- 


An Investment of Far-Reaching Influence 
By Epwarp D. GRANT 


able, and to those two Great Souls who have so given 
of themselves to make Montreat possible, our Church 
will be eternally grateful. It is fitting, therefore, that 
the Woman’s Auxiliary should join hands with them 
at this time in a great effort to enhance still further 
the usefulness of Montreat to our Church, and to 
make it even more attractive for our women. 





T is impossible to give in this issue of the Survey 
anything like a cross-section of expressions of ap- 
preciation of Montreat, our Birthday Objective, 

that have come to the Committee on Woman's 
Work. Some of the messages from Auxiliary lead- 
ers have appeared in former issues of the Survey, and 
others will appear on the woman’s page of the 
Church papers. In this article we shall give just a 
few pertinent statements gleaned from a large file 
of letters which have come from others than our 
synodical presidents. 


From Mrs. S. L. Coleman, President of Tuscaloosa Pres- 
byterial: “We are so happy over the Birthday Offering 
going to Montreat.” 

From Mrs. J. A. Hill, of Covington, Tenn.: “I would like 
to add my appreciation of Montreat to the many others 
you will receive. Coming from a small rural church, there 
are values that appeal to me that do not to my city or even 
town sisters. It has been my great privilege and joy to 
attend the Auxiliary Training School at Montreat for the 
past two years. I do not know of any investment that I 
could have made with the expense money that has yielded 
greater returns. No*woman can go to Montreat and return 
home the same kind of worker she once was. The vision she 
gets of the Program of the Church and her desire to render a 
truly acceptable service is indelibly impressed upon her. 

“Living in the country I do not have the opportunity of 
either hearing or meeting many missionaries or workers, 
so that to me one of the outstanding values, perhaps more 
than the educational feature, is the personal contacts. To 
clasp the hand of those ‘Soldiers of the Cross’ at home and 
abroad gives me a keen sense of my obligation and a desire 
to discharge that obligation with more prayer, study, and 
gifts. To visit the Foreign Mission office in Nashville, the 
Home Mission office in Atlanta, the Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief office in Louisville, the Book Stores 
in Richmond and Texarkana, with some members of each 
staff in them, all this within a few minutes’ walk, is certainly 
wonderful.” 

From Mrs. Herbert Brown, President of St. Louis Pres- 
byterial: “In our Jubilee Year it seems especially fitting that 
the Woman’s Auxiliary make this Birthday Offering a Love 





What Auxiliary Leaders Say of Montreat and 
Our Birthday Objective 
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Gift to Montreat, in appreciation for all the Saviour has 
done for us. I have a very vivid picture in my mind of last 
summer, of over fifteen hundred women going back and 
forth, from one class or conference to another, working, 
planning, praying, studying, that they might go back to 
their homes better fitted to carry on the work He has given 
them to do in building His Kingdom.” 

From Mrs. C. H. Hamilton, President of Concord Pres- 
byterial: “I do pray our loving Father that our gifts may 
be generous and wisely administered so that many more 
women may share the blessings of beautiful Montreat.” 

From Mrs. A. S. Brumby, President of East Mississippi 
Presbyterial: “To me Montreat symbolizes beauty, Chris- 
tian fellowship, and spiritual vision. The inspiration given 
me at the Training School has provided the courage needed 
as presbyterial president for the past four years. I am glad 
that the Birthday Offering will go to Montreat this year.” 

From Miss Katherine W. Carson, President of Knoxville 
Presbyterial: “I do not see how any Auxiliary officer can 
efficiently carry on her work without the help which Mon- 
treat affords. I am sure all the women of the South will 
consider it a privilege to have a part in promoting our 
next Birthday Offering.” 

From Mrs. Edw. Felgate, President Lafayette Presbyterial: 
“I do want to tell you how glad I am that the Birthday Gift 
will go to Montreat for a Woman’s Building. Words fail 
me when I try to tell what Montreat has meant to me. If 
only more of our women could have the inspiration of the 
days at Montreat, the beauty of the spot, the contact with 
Christian women from other churches, and the Word of 
God brought to us by our leaders!” 

From Mrs. Geo. A. Sprague, Dallas, Texas: “Just a litte 
note to tell you how pleased I am at the choice for the 
Objective of 1936 Birthday Gift. I can whole-heartedly 
and enthusiastically support it, and am so happy that we 
can do something for Montreat.” 

From Mrs. W. W. McCrary, of Lonoke, Arkansas: “First, 
let me say how delighted your Arkansas friends are that 
the Birthday Objective for 1936 is to be Montreat! Surely, 
the dear Lord very definitely guides the Committee each 
year in the selection of the Birthday Objective. They are 
always just right! We are praying with you that the 
Birthday Offering for Montreat may be a most liberal one, 
sufficient to erect a building that will bring the credit due 
our Woman’s Work and Montreat.” 
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HAT appeals to old and young more than a 

Birthday Party? As the love gift goes to 

our own Montreat this year, what specially 
gorgeous parties we should have. 

One auxiliary president says: “My two sessions 
at the Auxiliary Training School will always be high 
lights in my life, and we plan to present and adver- 
tise Montreat as never before at the May Birthday 
Party.” 

Ail the past presidents (our presidents always go 
at least once), and those having enjoyed the priv- 
ileges of Montreat, will present the program with a 
clever skit, posters, cards, etc., and try to inspire the 
women who have not been to be eager to go. 

Another president plans like this: 


“At our Auxiliary Birthday Party we are having a large 
birthday cake with candles representing each year of the 
Auxiliary’s life. Beginning with 1922 when we commenced 
a Birthday Gift, ribbons will extend from each candle and 
lead to the point on an out-stretched map of the two hemi- 
spheres where the gift went, and placards will carry some 
remarks about each particular work, to show the far-flung 
influence and the world-wideness of our Birthday Gifts 
and the work that the same gifts are continuing to carry on.” 


In one auxiliary, the committee whose duty it is to 
arrange for May inspirational meeting is going about 
asking of every auxiliary member, “What is your 
birth month?” In addition to the answer there is 


*Mission Study Teacher, and Past President of Arkansas Presby- 
terial, Forrest City, Ark. 





May and Auxiliary Birthday Meetings 


By Mrs. W. W. Draper* 


always the question, “Why do you ask?” In reply 
each receives the invitation to attend the Birthday 
luncheon. At the meeting the women are grouped 
at tables according to their birth month, with a 
hostess at each table. The hostess is asked to: 


1, Call every name on list and extend a second invitation. 
2. Arrange and set table with attractive decoration sug- 
gestive of her month, using place cards to assure 


congenial table groupings and to make timid and new 


comers feel at ease. 

3. Provide waitress, preferably, a young woman or older 
girl. 

4. Arrive early to receive and introduce. 


The aim of this arrangement is: 


1. To assure large attendance by each woman having 
received one general and one personal invitation. 

2. To arouse interest by encouraging rivalry as to 
attractive tables and enlisting greater number of 
women possessing different talents. 

3. To bring about more general acquaintance and friend- 
ship by new and different groupings, and 

4. To provide an ideal setting for an interesting presen- 
tation of Montreat which is the Birthday Objective 
for 1936. 


Many attractive ideas, facts, and plans can be de- 
veloped from the information coming out in the 
Church papers and other publicity available. Many 
who have been to Montreat have a store of cherished 
material and memories which can be used to make 
the luncheon entirely successful as to inspiration, and 
also bring hearty response to the Birthday Gift. 





The Auxiliary Calendar for May 


THE CIRCLE MEETING. 


Topic: “Our Church Home—Montreat.” 


Had it ever occurred to you that “Montreat 
touches the world for Christ”? Even those of us 
who have been to Montreat from time to time may 
have, in the rush of happenings from day to day, 
failed to grasp this fact. Yes, even after having seen 
with their own eyes the auditorium platform 
crowded with our missionaries home on furlough 
who were spending a while at Montreat! Has it 
éver occurred to you that it is at Montreat that 
these missionaries have an opportunity to reach with 
their messages a cross section of the leadership of 
our entire Church? Read on another page of this 
issue of the Survey what Dr. Egbert W. Smith of our 
Executive Committee of Foreign Missions has to say 
on the subject. Not one of our foreign fields and 
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scarcely a station that has not felt the beneficent in- 
fluence of Montreat! Read what Mrs. Ross of Mex- 
ico and Mrs. Kellersberger of Africa have to say 
along this line. No doubt when the news of the 
Birthday Objective reaches the missionaries in the 
foreign lands where they are at work, similar let- 
ters will come from many of them. In the meantime, 
what do YOU know of Montreat? Many interest- 
ing things which you will want to know you can 
find in the articles in this issue of the Survey; others 

ou will learn at your circle meeting if the program 
as planned by the Committee on Woman’s Work is 
carried out. Circle chairmen, do see that this pro- 
gram is used. Circle program material is sent reg- 
ularly to all subscribers to circle literature, and to 
others, on special order, for 10 cents. Order from 
the Committee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady 
Building. 
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THE AUXILIARY MEETING 
Topic: “Our Auxiliary Birthday.” 

The program for this very important meeting was 
prepared for the Committee by Mrs. T. C. Bales, a 
graduate of our Assembly’s Training School and 
wife of the pastor of the First Presbyterian Church at 
Clifton Forge, Va. This program is one of the very 
loveliest ever offered for a Birthday meeting. It is 
built around the rainbow idea. Suggestions are given 
for adapting it for use by the small auxiliary. 


Suggestions for Home Circle Chairmen on p. 314. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR SPECIAL PRAYER 
Let us include in our prayers the following peti- 

tions: 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


SURVEY May, 1936 


That God may be allowed to lead out in all plans bein 
made for the Auxiliary Birthday meetings, that these 
may be happy occasions when there shall be liberal 
responses to this God-given opportunity for special 
expressions of love and appreciation for our Church 
Home. 

That God may bless our Jubilee Birthday offering and use 
it to strengthen the service of Montreat as she “touches 
the world for Christ.” 

That this month may bring continued spiritual advance 
to our Church as she moves forward in the emphasis of 
this our Jubilee Year. 

That God may give individuals a deep sense of the 
necessity for personal spiritual growth if the Church is 
to experience any real advance. 

That May 17 as a Day of Humiliation and Prayer may be 
used of God to lead many hearts to a new consecration 
that shall put “Christ and His Church First.” 





The Montreat Auxiliary Training School 
July 23 through 30 


AN you feel in anticipation the thrill which 

comes on entering the gateway to Montreat? 

All who have had the privilege of attending the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Training School there will un- 
derstand and their hearts will respond in remem- 
brance of joys experienced, lessons learned, and bless- 
ings gained during the days spent within the encir- 
cling mountains of this beauty spot. Those who 
come for the first time have such a treat in store. 
Plan now to be present! 

The following are some facts you will need to 
note in looking forward to this important event in 
our Auxiliary year. The School opens on Thursday 
evening, July 23, and runs through Thursday, July 
30. In past years Wednesday has been the opening 
day, but the change is necessary because of our de- 
sire to codperate with the Religious Education Com- 
mittee in their plans for the Young People’s Con- 
ference at Montreat, July 14-21, just preceding our 
Training School. One full day between the con- 
ferences is needed to relieve crowded conditions. 
Presbyterial presidents meet in conference at 9:00 
A. M. on Thursday, July 23. The Annual meeting 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary takes place on Friday 
evening, July 24. 

As previously announced, Dr. S. M. Glasgow will 
lead the Bible Hour each day, presenting through the 
study of Ephesians “the great claim of the gospel, 
the clear implications of holy living, the exalting of 
Christ and His Church in consonance with our Jub- 
ilee Year theme.” 

Among the speakers and teachers who have prom- 
ised their assistance are Dr. James L. Fowle, Dr. Hun- 


ter Blakely, Dr. P. H. Carmichael, and Rev. Wm. 
Elliott, Jr. The following representatives from our 
Assembly’s Committees will also be present: Dr. 
H. H. Sweets, Dr. C. Darby Fulton, Dr. B. K. Ten- 
ney, Dr. J. P. McCallie, Rev. Claude Pritchard, and 
Rev. Wallace Alston. Other members of the fac- 
ulty are: Mrs. S. H. Askew, Mrs. Alexander Mait- 
land, Mrs. C. S. Shawhan, Mrs. R. L. Currie, Mrs. 
Sarah Lee Timmons, Miss Lucy Steele, Miss Annie 
Tait Jenkins. Such a wealth of inspiration and in- 
formation do these names conjure up in our minds! 

Special daily conferences are planned for presby- 
terial presidents and for business women with lead- 
ers of Business Women’s Circles. One very inter- 
esting new feature in line with one of our Jubilee 
Objectives will be a series of discussion groups on 
Stewardship with special emphasis on Tithing. Dr. 
Carmichael will lead a discussion group on Book Re- 
views similar to the one of last year. 

The presence of Home and Foreign Missionaries 
who give the Vesper Messages is always an enjoy- 
able and blessed experience—one long to be remem- 
bered. 

Music plays a large part in the enjoyment and 
worship at our Training School. Mr. and Mrs. Robt. 
J. White are again to be our leaders in song. 

Remember the historical missionary pageant by 
the lake! 

“Lantern Inn,” the literature display room, will 
offer much of interest. 

Detailed information regarding rates, gate fees, 
etc., can be secured by writing Mr. A. R. Bauman, 
Montreat, N. C. Make your reservations early. 























The Auxiliary and Jubilee Year 


HEN this issue of the Survey reaches the sub- measure themselves in the light of His love and His 
scriber around April 20, the thinking of the life, which is our true Standard. (II Corinthians 
Auxiliary will be centered on “Evaluation and 10:12, 13.) A careful consideration to the answers 
Call to Advance.” According to the programs sent of the questions which were given for thought at 
out by the Committee on Woman’s Work, following that meeting is a determining factor in any forward 
the suggestion of the Diamond Jubilee Committee, movement which we shall make. Let us look at 
at the April circle meetings the women of the Church _ these questions, and, in the quiet of our own homes, 
were asked to quietly and deliberately think through let us seek the guidance of the Holy Spirit as our 
certain heart-searching questions in the attempt to hearts give answer. Value of each question is ro. 





As a Presbyterian Church Woman how do I rate 


1. My personal relationship to Christ as my Saviour:.............. (a) My experience of His forgiveness of my 
GOP .cscxsegeue (b) The commitment of myself to Him as Lord of my life?.............. (c) My religion 
as a means of satisfying my heart’s hunger and making me a happy woman?.............. (d) Does it meet 
my every need?.............. 

2. My persistency in habits of regular communion with God:.............. (a) Do I read, with understanding, His 
Weed GR? aos cin sessves (b) Do I have a personal prayer time?.............. (c) Do I have family prayers? 


sceleuielecniaeleerenes (d) Do I read devotional literature?.............. 





“Ree noe eee eo (Manner of life and where possible 
spoken word.) (a) Family?.............. a (c) Recreational?.............. (d) Busi- 
WEG. ctovaton tee (6) SIGE? ia caw wws dives s 


Diaper anne tree (a) In my home?.............. (b) In my 









Comm? . . 5. s0seseesases eee 


5. My desire and willingness to participate in the whole program of the Presbyterian Church by attendance upon 
its services: (a) The church services—Sunday school and public worship?................ (b) The mid-week 
VION 5. cn0rivrseiered (c) The circle meeting? ...............- (d) The auxiliary meeting?............... i 

(e) The “Special Seasons” study?...............++ 


ichicsecireweeweacd (a) Am I 
intelligently informed concerning its progress and work?........... (b) Do I pray definitely for it?........... 












(c) Do I give to all of its Causes?.............. 





iivnckavevew (a) Does its program challenge 
me to participation in it?.............. (b) If not, is it because of the inadequacy of the program, or because of 


my own indifference?.............. 


9. My willingness to devote time and interest to the good things of life such as: (a) Woman’s Clubs?............ 


BE os niwiscciacsie Satelite, MCP N COMNINDE Gie:e:<'ss visrstn c0-e06 (d) Reading good literature?............... 


Do fT pat Couriet ated Tis Cres GREP on. ince c ciccccesteteneseeesces eee centervensenssenseesocrenseeeeonns 









Was this questionnaire considered by the individ- _ per two dozen, to cover cost of printing and mailing. 
ual members at your April circle meeting? Or, do The questionnaire is for the individual’s use, and 
you still plan to have them considered? The sheet no one else need see the answers. It is a good thing 
of questions can be secured from the Committee for every one to take an inward look, and to follow 
on Woman’s Work for 8 cents per dozen, 15 cents _ this with an upward and then a forward look. 
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Than e’en the sweetest earthly tie.” Janie McCuTcHeEn. 
i. af 








A Meditation 


Christians should experience a thrilling joy in their fellowship with the Lord, through gees 
and family worship daily, and through public worship whenever opportunity is given for this. 
Surely, we who have placed our faith in Christ would not be so reluctant about giving time to Him 
if through worship we received the spiritual thrill that God can and wants to give. It may be that 
many of us who are Christians do not know what we should expect to experience when we give 
ourselves to worship. If this be true, a brief period of special meditation on Isaiah 6: 1-8 will help 
us. The simple thoughtful reading of this brief Scripture will call to your attention that in true 
worship our whole being is engaged and that worship may be most largely through silence. Isaiah’s 
experience of worship included: 


A VIsION oF THE Lorp IN His GLory 

The first essential of all true worship is a vision of the Lord, Himself, unto whom we would 
pour out the love of our hearts and direct our prayers. It is necessary then that we, through wor- 
ship, first “look unto Jehovah our God.” Perhaps it is because our worship is so often hurried that 
we fail to catch a vision of the Lord. Those who would realize the greatest blessings in worship 
will persist in quietness until the Lord is clearly seen. Isaiah said: “/ saw the Lord . . . and the 
foundations ... shook.” This must have been but a part of the thrill that came to Isaiah when he 
realized himself in the presence of the Lord. 


A VISION OF SELF AND A Cry OF CONFESSION 
It is in the light of the Son of Righteousness that we see ourselves as we really are, and are led 
to acknowledge our sins. Nothing is quite so humbling as a vision of self in the light of Christ. 
Once there is the vision of “the King,” there will follow a cry of confession such as, “Woe is me! 
for I am undone,” and a desire for a new opportunity in life and service. 


A Fresu EXPERIENCE OF CLEANSING 
When Isaiah had confessed his sinfulness, his mouth was touched with a live coal from the 
altar, and a voice was heard to say: “Lo, this hath touched thy lips; and thine iniquity is taken 
away, and thy sin forgiven.” To all who turn in earnest confession to the Lord, He says, 
“Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow.” The very touch of the Lord is 
itself purifying; thus fellowship with Christ insures sins forgiven. 


A CLEAR CALL FROM THE LorD 

Few Christian people know the importance of silence, or realize that it has any place at all in 
worship. But it was out of silence that Isaiah “heard the voice of the Lord,” issuing a definite, 
clear call to service, saying: “Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?” How often He would 
speak, when our ears are confused with other voices, or we ourselves are uttering repeated sounds 
of oftentimes faithless prayer. We rejoice, however, to hear of a group of women in a church in 
our Assembly who are finding joy in worship through silence, and in their Monday weekly 
prayer meetings they spend as much as fifteen minutes at a time in silent prayer. May there be 
other such groups to experience the joy of silently waiting before God and listening to His voice. 


A WI inc RESPONSE 
Because of that which had gone before, Isaiah was prepared to answer the Lord’s call without 
reserve. Questions had no place after he had seen the Lord and through the quietness had heard 
His voice. His answer gave evidence of his willing response: “Here am 1; send me.” Should we 


not pray that as Christians we may learn this art of quiet waiting on God and come to our worship 
in the spirit of such a prayer as: 


“Lord Jesus, make Thyself to me 
A living, bright reality; 
More present to faith’s vision keen 
Than any outward object seen; 
More dear, more intimately nigh 
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> Let your A 
light shine* 
Matt. 5:14-16 4 


Note: The material for the Lantern page this month was 
prepared by Mrs. W. W. Draper, Forrest City, Arkansas. 

One auxiliary that does not have a shut-in circle, but 
divides its shut-in members among the various general 
circles, has one circle that sends a “May basket” to its shut- 
in member each year. The “basket” may contain a potted 
plant, cut flowers, fruit, or a miscellaneous array of “sur- 
prises.” One year each geo (small items, such as soap, 
wash rag, handkerchiefs, talcum powder) was daintily 
wrapped and marked to be opened on a certain day. In 
this the recipient, an old crippled lady, had a surprise for 
every day in May. This may be used for any month in 
the year. 

It-has been found challenging and enlightening to have 
at the beginning of the Church year a real conference of 
the presbyterial president and district chairmen to learn 
the strength and weaknesses of the districts and to set goals 
for achievement. Such goals usually mean more support 
for the small auxiliaries by the larger ones, and in many 
instances the organization of new auxiliaries or circles in 
small churches where no organization of the women exists. 

Give special recognition at your annual meeting to 
members who have not missed a meeting during the year. 
This encourages attendance. 

One Foreign Mission Secretary presented her cause to 
her auxiliary each month by a poster which she made 
showing one phase of the work. When time did not permit 
her to talk, the poster spoke for itself. 


SOME MAY SUGGESTIONS 


PresieNts: Have you an A. O. T. C.? May is a fine 
month for it, if you haven’t had one sooner. 

Auxiliaries should invite their district chairmen to visit 
them early in the year. But a district chairman does not 
have to wait for an invitation, for she needs to visit each 
auxiliary in her district to become better acquainted with 
them. Have you invited your district chairman to visit your 
auxiliary? She is eager to know your women and to serve 
you, and you need her. 

For SECRETARIES OF: 


Spiritual Life. Begin now to plan to send your Bible 
leaders or teachers to Training School. They will gain so 
much through study under a trained Bible teacher and 
bring so much home to the auxiliaries. 


Literature. (1) Coéperate with those in charge of Birth- 
day Parties. (2) The new Study Books are ready. Talk to 
your president about ordering for your auxiliary now, that 
your members may begin reading. Women have much more 
leisure ume in summer than in the fall, and if the books are 
given out now more will read them. 


THE 


=< AUXILIARY CANTERN 


Meil suggestions to 
The Auxiliary lantern, 


Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Religious Education. Now is the time to be thinking of 
delegates to the Young People’s Conference. Codperate 
with the Sunday school and Young People’s organization in 
this. Make it a matter of prayer, and sound the challenge 
to the young people, to prepare themselves for leadership, 
availing themselves of this opportunity to better fit them- 
selves to help carry on the Program of the Church. Try a 
“Pep Rally” to quicken interest of those who have not been 
to a conference. Our Auxiliary leaders will in a few years 
be composed of thé young girls of today. The better 


_ prepared, the better leaders they will make. 


Foreign Missions. The Study Books are ready. It isn’t 
too early to be planning the fall study classes. If possible 
attend a Training School. 


Home Missions. How about interesting your auxiliary in 
a contribution to a Vacation Fund for our Home Mission 
workers? Mr. R. E. Magill, Montreat, N. C. will supply 
all the information about this. 

Christian Social Service. Select delegates to Negro Con- 
ferences. In one town, the women of all the denominations 
meet together to select delegates, and several are sent. As 
the Presbyterians are the only denomination in the state 
having a Negro Conference, all are interested and share the 
expense. 

Christian Education and Ministerial Relief. Select dele- 
gates to Senior Conferences. Talk to your auxiliary about 
sending a delegate to Leadership Training School at 
Montreat. Begin plans for a “Welcome Home” to college 
boys and girls. When they get home, interest these college 
boys and girls in outpost Sunday-school work and Vacation 
Church Schools. 


Synodical and Presbyterial Home Missions. Ask your 
auxiliary if they will be willing to furnish the cans or jars 
if your rural members will fill them for the Orphans’ Home. 
In one community this was worked out splendidly. 





ATTENTION—LOCAL AUXILIARY 
TREASURERS 

Birthday Gifts from local auxiliaries 
should be sent to presbyterial treasurers 
promptly. DO NOT send gifts to office of 
Committee on Woman’s Work. If you do 
not know name of presbyterial treasurer, 
secure information from your local or 


presbyterial president. 




























































































| OW eager we are to know how many of you 
used our suggestion in last month’s issue of 
the Survey and started the “well-packed” ma- 
nilla envelope on its first visit to the Home Circle 
members! If you did follow this suggestion, we are 
still more eager to know how effective you found 
the plan. Please write and tell us about it. 

This month, of course, you will replace the mate- 
rial in the envelope with a new Survey and recent 
issues of the Church Papers. In addition, you will 
add the April auxiliary and circle program material 
which is unusually interesting and full of informa- 
tion. 

For a leaflet to give to each member, we suggest 
that you write to the Committee on Woman’s Work, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga., and ask for as 
many copies as you desire of “Montreat . . . Our 
Birthday Objective.” Postage will be appreciated. 

Why not make a special effort to have as many 
as possible of the Home Circle members honor 
guests at your Birthday Party. How they’d enjoy it, 


For the Home Circle Chairmen 


and what a blessing they would be to the meeting, 

May we call to your atention the item “The Aux- 
iliary and Jubilee Year” in this issue of the Survey. 
Were your Home Circle members given Copies of 
the questionnaire mentioned in that article? 

We wonder if you would like to make a contri- 
bution to our work by giving to us some outstandin 
things done by your Home Circle members. Re- 
cently we had the following fine testimony sent to 
us concerning a “home member”: 

“One member who lives too far out to attend 
regular services has underprivileged children come 
to her home for Bible study—her literature being 
furnished by active members. Her class has grown 
until she has asked for help to carry on the work. 
She now has a few mothers in her group, and this 
is proving a real home-mission project.” Isn’t this 


_ splendid! 


Have you ordered a copy of your “Guide for the 
Home Circle Chairmen’? It is free. 
GRACE WISNER. 









(Continued from page 304) 

On the other hand Calvin’s view is different from 
that now being set up’ in Germany, according to 
which the State rules over the Church. In Calvin’s 
own day many were turning from a totalitarian 
Church to a totalitarian State. Calvin was exiled 
from Geneva just because he insisted that the Church 
has some say in its own affairs and is not to be en- 
tirely subjected to the State. His view is ‘a free 
Church in a free State.’ Each ought to be subject 
to God; neither ought to be subject to the other. 

Those who thought the Church ought to rule the 
State insisted that a Protestant was not obliged to 
obey a Roman Catholic ruler, or vice versa. Calvin 
opposed such views. Indeed when the Huguenots 
asked Calvin’s aid for an insurrection against the rule 
of the Guises, a fanatical Roman Catholic group, he 
denounced the revolt. “If one drop of blood is shed 
in such a revolt, rivers will flow; it is better that we 
all perish than cause such a scandal to the cause of 
Christ and the gospel.” In other words, when it 
came to a practical question of taking up the sword 
against lawfully constituted rulers, Calvin opposed it. 


John Calvin’s Peace Policy 






Calvin was one of those rare and courageous pacifists 
who oppose war when war is the popular cause. 

On the other hand, Calvin was not a theoretical 
pacifist. From the clear statement found in Romans 
13:7, Calvin decided that God had given the sword 
to the magistrate. The civil government has the right 
given it by God to use force to punish criminals, keep 
order, and, if necessary, wage war. 

Calvin would have each of the two authorities 
ordained of God deal with this frightful matter of 
war in the way which God hath directed it to do. 
The Church deals with those things in the heart from 
whence come wars and fightings—lust, envy, unholy 
anger. The more vigorously the Church carries out 
its God-given task of gathering and perfecting the 
saints, the less occasion will there be for the use of 
force. But, in this world of fallen men, God has 
given the sword to the magistrate to exercise 
it through the police who punish criminals, the 
national guard which preserves order, and the army 
which defends the country. I do not believe that 
Calvin would have either Church or State usurp the 
functions God has given the other in this matter. 
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hitched between the shafts of the Church’s financial 

program for two months in the year, but it is a founda- 
tional principle, given of God, to undergird the total pro- 
gram of the Church for twelve months in every year. It 
lasts through all of the year and through all of life. It knows 
no vacations, has no off-days, and makes no compromises in 
the universal demand upon all of God’s children for a 
whole-hearted acceptance of personal responsibility for all 
of life and life’s affairs. And, unless there be a stewardship 
base to all of our programs and plans, we build a super- 
structure of activities without an adequate foundation. Two 
of the great stewardship leaders of America have recently 
made their final accounting,—Julius Earl Crawford of the 
Southern Methodist Church, and Luther E. Lovejoy of the 
Northern Methodist Church. By insisting that we place 
the stewardship emphasis where Jesus did, namely, on life 
as a trusteeship, these men helped greatly to put the 
financial and administrative affairs of our churches on a 
higher and more permanent plane. Jesus accepted from His 
Heavenly Father the trust, or responsibility, or stewardship, 
of building a new world. Having proven His stewardship 
in the garden and on the Cross, He continued to exercise 
it in His resurrection, ascension, and intercession, and will 
fulfill it in His coming again. With this introduction, let 
us take a trip around the year with stewardship. 


APRIL—Stewarpsuip BEcINs 

New officers are taking the reins in most of the church 
organizations and in the departments and classes of the 
church school. In their public installations they were 
definitely dedicated to their respective tasks, and now their 
definite stewardship of those tasks begins. Through the year 
will run the great Jubilee objectives of Bible reading and 
prayer; enrollment of practicing tithing-stewards; evangel- 
ism; self-appraisal of organizations—all great stewardship 
objectives. Throughout this month the Church-wide em- 
phasis on Christian Education ‘will center our thinking on 
decisions for life-work, service to our youth on college 
campuses, and the call to Christ-centered living. It is the 
beginning month for the second year’s consideration by 
youth of the theme: “Christian Youth Building a New 
World.” It is a month for beginning with stewardship 
where stewardship began with Jesus, in the dedication of 


life. Stewardship breathes freely in the atmosphere of 
decision. 


4 Seatepenes is not primarily a draught-horse to be 


_ MAY—StewarpsHIp AROUND THE GLOBE 
It is Church-wide Foreign Missions’ Month, when 
through preaching, teaching, programs, and prayer, we 
LS 


*Rev. R. C. Long, D.D., is pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Greenwood, S. C, 
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learn anew that mission results are not achieved primarily 
by more education or more facts, but by more and wider 
acceptance of personal responsibility on the part of indi- 
vidual church members—more personal stewardship. It is 
the month in which the Assembly has its Jubilee meeting, 
and May 17 is the day of Humiliation, Prayer, and Con- 
secration. That day should signal the opening of the door 
of communication with God for thousands of our people, 
and, once open, the door should never be closed again. 
Effective public prayer leans on the family altar. Effective 
family religion leans on personal devotion. Effective per- 
sonal prayer leans on God. And prayer is a stewardship, 
which, if accepted, bears fruit around the globe. Steward- 
ship hands over to God the riches and resources of the 
individual and makes them effective in fruit-bearing. 


JUNE—StrewarpsHip AROUND THE CHURCH 

It is educational month for Home Missions within the 
bounds of our seventeen synods and ninety presbyteries, 
and calls for educational programs in each church and 
within each organization of the local church. It is a good 
month to emphasize the call to evangelism. There never 
has been a time when we have so needed the moving, 
throbbing, result-achieving power of the Holy Spirit in 
evangelism as now. This is Pentecost month. If Pentecost 
comes to the Church, it must begin in, and pervade, the 
individual. To accept personal responsibility for saving the 
millions within the bounds of our Church is to become a 
steward of souls. This is the month in which our synods’ 
young people’s conferences will be held. There is little 
doubt on the part of those who have attended these con- 
ferences in recent years that a new spirit of trusteeship 
pervades our youth. Thanks to the excellent leadership He 
has in our Executive Agencies and synods’ committees, God 
is laying hold of the young people of our Church, and 
calling them to leadership in this distressed social order in 
a marvellous way. For them, as for all of us who truly 
understand its Scriptural position, stewardship is not a 
promotional scheme, but a prophetic philosophy that really 
works. 

JULY—Jvusitee StewarpsHip 

Religious Education gets the call for Church-wide atten- 
tion throughout this month, and in line with the request 
that the Executive Committee in charge of that work makes 
of the young people, we should emphasize their request to 
all members “to codperate fully in the effort to accomplish 
the aims for Jubilee year.” Those aims are all conceived as 
great educational aims, the achievement of which will 
depend on year-round effort and personal stewardship. We 
are trusted with the greatest Book in the world—the Bible; 
we are trusted with sufficient time for daily reading and 
devotion; we are trusted with enough money to make God’s 
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plans effective; we are trusted with a great heritage and 
great present opportunities; we are trusted with souls, and 
with the necessary time and talents with which to win 
them. Stewardship lays hold upon the infinite resources of 
God and makes the Christian Steward God’s collaborator 
and co-laborer. 


AUGUST—Srewarpsuip oF SociAL RELATIONS 

Christian Social Service is an ideal theme for emphasis 
throughout the Church in this vacation month, for it con- 
nects the Scriptural ideals of individual responsibility and 
social obligation. If we glance at the objectives of this 
department of our Church’s program we will find such aims 
as: “Stimulate the social ministries of the Church”; “Work 
for community betterment”; “Encourage church fellow- 
ship”; and, in the young people’s objectives, “Recognize 
the infinite worth of human personality by joining those 
who would build a new world of brotherhood and justice 
and replace selfish competition with codperation which 
considers the needs of people and attempts to meet those 
needs.” Stewardship is another way of stating our partner- 
ship with God in the building of a new and better social 
order out of Christians. 


SEPTEMBER—Srewarpsuip oF LEARNING 

This is back-to-school month and an ideal one for em- 
phasizing our Church’s great task and opportunity in 
Religious Education. Some pastors preach a “commence- 
ment-of-school” or going-away sermon to their young 
people who are entering or reéntering schools and colleges. 
This gives a wonderful opportunity for the dissemination, 
through the local church and church organizations, of 
factual material relating to the great work of our Church 
in its literature and its organizational plans, as its Richmond 
Committee presents to young and old alike the challenge 
and opportunity of leadership in church and community. 
It is the month in which preparations are made for the fall 
rally when we renew the emphasis on personal responsi- 
bility, local loyalty, and local leadership. That is Christian 
stewardship. Stewardship is God’s plan for producing 
growth by the proper employment of all personal abilities 
in Christian leadership. 


OCTOBER—Loyat Stewarps 

Starting with a Rally Day for all of the forces of the 
Church and a special offering for Religious Education, the 
month continues thereafter as a Missions’ month. The 
entire month has been designated this year as Jubilee Year 
Loyalty month. This loyalty will of course secure particular 
results in Religious Education and Missions, but who is the 
pastor or where is the local church that does not see in 
this month a wonderful opportunity for leading church 
members to a definite and particular loyalty to the local 
church and to the organizations and programs within the 
local church? That again brings us to the matter of laying 
on the individual his or her responsibility for the Kingdom 
of God locally which comes with the privilege of member- 
ship. Stewardship is the principle that leads Christians to 
accept a part in God’s plan of redemption, and not simply 
a whip to drive them to pay their dues. 


NOVEMBER—Stewarpbs oF THE LEAST OF THESE 

It is the month for a Joint Mission study and a special 
offering for the needy in our far-flung fields at home and 
abroad where there are new fields waiting to be opened, 
missions under-manned, workers under-paid and millions 
who have not heard. It is the month when our little children 
in the orphanages grip and hold our hearts. In both cases 
we are called upon for liberal offerings. Through our 
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missionary , activities and through remarkably effective 
Homes for children, we are setting out to build a better 
nation by doing constructive work in a definite way 
through these two channels, particularly open this month, 
No member of the Church should neglect the opportunity 
to study, and no member can afford not to accept the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility of giving of his money. Steward- 
ship of money, accepted and practiced, not only keeps the 
soul from being tainted, but releases financial and spiritual 
resources for God’s use. 


DECEMBER—Stewarpsuir oF LiFe 

We tread a little more softly and feel a little more like 
taking off our shoes as we come into the month of Decem- 
ber, for it is peculiarly a month of life dedication. Through- 
out the Church we emphasize our Church’s great work of 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, put on a special 
program and take a special offering at Christmas for our 
aged ministers and sound a clarion call for dedication of 
self, service, and substance in the name and for the sake of 
Him whose birth we honor. With college students home 
for the holidays, with the spirit of giving pervading the 
very air we breathe, what a time for bringing home to all 
Christians the great principles of God’s ownership and 
man’s trusteeship of all that we have or hope to possess. 
On December 4 or 6 we have our Diamond Jubilee cele- 
bration, dedicating our heritage to God anew. Stewardship 
accepted is life dedicated, loyalty proved and devotion 
practiced. 


JANUARY—StewarbsHip AT THE PorTAL 

Beginning the calendar year with a challenge to lift up 
our eyes and look again upon the world-wide fields that are 
ripe to the harvest is splendidly appropriate. The Executive 
Committee of Foreign Missions, with its effective literature 
and its plan for the Week of Self-denial and an offering, 
will give us the opportunity, as we stand at the portals of 
the new calendar year, to see also the open doors around 
the world, and, seeing them, to accept the fourfold respon- 
sibility to Go, to Give, to Send, to Pray. We know that our 
Foreign Missions’ Work is gloriously projected, for it is 
projected on the promises of God. We know that it is 
splendidly led by as fine a personnel as ever graced the 
rolls of any Church’s missionary files. We know that it is 
effectively and economically administered by an office staff 
that has the complete confidence of the Church. It lacks a 
more adequate base in membership responsibility. Steward- 
ship specializes in the fine art of enlisting and developing 
a sense of personal responsibility for the world-wide pre- 
sentation of the Story and Person of Christ. 


FEBRUARY—Stewarpsuie oF Money 

Throughout the Church it is Christian Stewardship 
month, when the people of the Church generally engage in 
general study, and when the officials of the local church 
perfect their financial plans. Experience has taught those 
who are most successful with their finances in local churches 
that the budget or finance committee should make the 
budget in January, present it to the people in various ways 
through the month of February, and secure pledges to it in 
March. February is a month for stewardship education as 
to the spiritual function of the Church’s plan of finance. 
The leaders and people alike should be led to face the 
Father in prayer and consecration, find the facts about 
world needs, fix the financial goal so that it is adequate, 
and then, forgetting the figures, discover the individual’s 
personal responsibility in terms of cash. God’s plan of one- 
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Let’s Look at Korea 





Korea is one of six countries in which the Southern Presbyterian Church is doing foreign- 
mission work. (How many of our readers know the other fiveP) See if you can answer these 


questions about Korea: 


1. What is Korea’s official name? 


4. What is its population? 


2. To what nation does Korea now belong? 5. What is its capital? 


3. What is the size of Korea? 


(Answers to questions on page 319.) 


We are printing part of a letter from one of our medical missionaries in Korea, Dr. R. M. 
Wilson, who has a number of boys and girls of his own. (Read his letter and see how many.) 


6. Is Korea beautiful or not? 


Then look in the back of this Survey and find how many mission stations our Church has in Korea, 


DR. WILSON’S LETTER 


Soonchun, Korea, 
November 4, 1935. 
Dear Friends: 

I will start this letter by giving you three nuts to 
crack and while they may sound like wild missionary 
stories they are true nevertheless. I'll give an ex- 
planation at the end of the letter which will give you 
a “think over” to answer them. No. 1: J was out 
hunting with Dr. W. P. Gilmer once when he shot 
his gun up into the air and five fish came down, one 
being alive. No. 2: We were once fishing and 
pulled a squirrel up from the bottom of the lake. 
No. 3: Here at the Colony a few days ago we got 
into a motor boat, sailed out a piece into the ocean 
and killed a big wild pig. Pretty strong aren’t they? 

It has been some time since I wrote you but I have 
had a very busy fall. Mr. Unger is on furlough now 
and he and I usually carry on together. We plan to 
come home in 1936, and if any of you have any good 
fishing or hunting let me know and I'll be right over. 
I'm 27 years behind in fishing, for it’s poor out here. 
My father is 93 and mother 75, both pretty well and 
carrying on their work, and you can realize how 
anxious | am to see them again. 

Four of our children are in college in the U. S. A., 
two in high school out here, and Elizabeth teaching 
in this station. And won't that be fine, too, to have 
areunion of our family next year! 

We have the two Linton boys in our home this 
year attending our school and they are certainly fine, 
wide awake boys, full of pep and life, and we are 


and find on the map the station where Dr. Wilson is working. 
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enjoying them, especially as our boys are all away. 


I was out on November 1 for my first hunt, shot 
three times and got one deer and two pheasants. I 
like to start off the season with a good percentage. 
The pheasant is a most beautiful game bird, but these 
days they are getting very smart and hard to get. 


Through Mr. Danner we have just received our 
Christmas check for Christmas for the lepers, and 
this will be a big happy time for them. The Christ- 
mas starts off with carols at daylight; then the place 
is decorated with flags and lanterns, morning service 
in the chapel and then their feast. It takes three big 
cows to go around, and then they have native bread, 
a sort of boiled dough as tough as rubber. This to 
them is real “Christmas cake,” and how they love it. 
It requires a lot of digestive pills afterwards. Also 
they have their native brass band playing most of the 
day and a theatrical play that night. It’s such a joy 
to me to see them have this good time. 


Lately we have established our own currency at 
the leper colony, printing 4,000 sheets paper money 
and 4,000 aluminum coins. It’s like running a small 
bank, but is working very well. 


We are distressed over the European situation and 
anxious lest it flare up into something very serious. 
We get the radio news every evening, and also good 
report of the world situation thru the “Japan Adver- 
tiser,” a splendid daily. I doubt if you have in the 
U. S. A. such a daily, giving so broad and general a 
world view of things without the crime and trash our 
papers are so full of. 
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This is a very busy season 
with the Korean farmers, 
even too busy to bring their 
sick into the hospitals, and 
medical work is light. Not 
only the harvesting of the 
rice but planting fall barley, 
a great and wonderful crop, 
also gathering and putting 
down into jars the winter 
pickle crop—the great Ko- 
rean Kimchy, which I have 
written you about and 
which I wish Americans 
could begin to use. We put 
it down in our own kitchen 
and the family are all fond 
of it. 

At the colony we had a 
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fair last week with a fine 

display of grain, turnips, ? 
vegetables of every sort, be- 
sides the pigs, rabbits, chick- 
ens, and a wonderful dis- 
play of things you have 
never heard of. Two hun- 
dred prizes were given out 
for the best blue-ribbon 
things and this has stimu- 
lated a fine farming spirit 
in the place. My good 
friend, Rev. F. E. C. Wil- 
liams, comes every fall with 
his teachers, and holds a 
farm class, teaching the va- 
rious lines of farming, and 
this, too, has been a big 
help tous. Mr. Williams is a Methodist. 

I have enjoyed helping in one union class down at 
Posung, where a class is held annually for the Chris- 
tians of that section, and they come from the Soon- 
chun, Kwangju, and Mokpo field with mission work- 
ers from each field. My part is to give talks on pub- 
lic health problems, and then the fun of extracting 
teeth. It’s most amusing to see the old ladies sit and 
beg for the pulling of one tooth after another, and 
with no complaint. The pastor announced once 
something like this, “How fortunate you are to get 
your decayed teeth pulled free when it ordinarily 
costs a yen. Don’t leave your Bible studies for ex- 
amination until it’s over.” We often give aspirin 
tablet after extraction. One old lady said, “Give me 
six tablets, I had six teeth pulled.” One of the great- 
est scourges in this land is that of tuberculosis, due 
to the small, air-tight, native-style rooms, with little 
or no ventilation. When one case starts it spreads 
fast. It’s very bad among the pupils, as they try to 
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get through school on limited food, and the strain 
brings out the tuberculosis. 

Well I will now give the answers to my conun- 
drums. No. 1: Dr. Gilmer shot a cormorant duck 
which had five fish in its mouth. No.2: We caught 
a big catfish which had a squirrel in its stomach; this 
someone had shot and it fell into the water and was 
swallowed by the fish. No. 3: We had a wild hog 
in a pen which got away and swam out to an island. 
Some of the boys jumped into the motor boat, gave 
chase, and clubbed the pig out in the ocean.—Then 
the lepers had a feast. 

I have fifteen churches to visit this fall and winter 
and it’s a joy to go out and see the simple earnest 
faith of these good people. Won't you pray for 
God’s richest blessing upon our work here. 

It’s almost impossible for you to comprehend the 
change and progress that have taken place during my 
stay of 27 years here and we praise His name for the 
thousands here who know and love His name. 
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A True Story of a Korean Boy 


Nore: This story has been adapted from a story by this title written by Mrs. W. B. Harrison, a former missionary 


to Korea. 


NCE there was a poor Korean widow who, 
with her daughter and four-year-old son, found 
herself at the point of starvation. The poor 
woman left her home not knowing where she would 
o or what she could do. Only one thing was left, 
and that she dreaded to do. Finally, however, she 
decided to sell her daughter and with the money buy 
food for herself and the boy. In this way all of them 
might live, whereas if they stayed together all of 
them would surely die of hunger. 

Having sold her daughter to a Chinese man, the 
mother made her way to the village where some mis- 
sionaries lived. It was not until the poor woman her- 
self had died of sorrow for having sold her daugh- 
ter that the missionaries knew of her sad story and 
discovered the homeless boy. Mrs. Harrison, a for- 
mer missionary to Korea, has told the story of this 
Korean boy. 


“It was Christmas morning,” wrote Mrs. Harrison. 
“Snow covered the ground. The air was cold and 
darkness like a mantle covered all. Nevertheless, 
before the break of day we were awakened by the 
message of good cheer below. 

“At first the precious words, ‘Joy to the world,’ 
could be heard from a distance only, but little by 
little the song wafted nearer until the Christian Ko- 
reans stood beneath our bedroom window. 

“While this happy message rang in my heart I 
heard, or fancied I heard, the cry of a young child. 
Could it be that a babe was without shelter on such 
a day as this? Upon inquiry, I found that it was a 
four-year-old boy, and then it was I learned of his 
mother’s death. Since there was no one to care for 
him and cook his rice, the child had wandered about 
the village at will. On that wintry night before 
Christmas he had fallen in the snow and was found 
by the wife of our gatekeeper, who gave him shelter 
for the night. 

“Hearing this sad story I asked that the boy be 
brought to our home. His blood-stained face and 
emaciated body made me realize how badly 
he needed food and warm clean clothing. 

“His hair was cut, a hot bath and oil rub were 
given, and new clothes and a special diet of food 
provided. He responded quickly to this loving treat- 
ment and showed his gratitude by a happy smile, and 
the baby words of ‘Thank you,’ which he soon 
learned to say both to his new friends and to God, 
his newly discovered Heavenly Father. No longer 
did he answer to the name ‘Little Pig’ as before, but 
became known as ‘Poke-tong-ie,’ which means in 
part ‘blessing.’ 

“Not many days later, Dr. Oh, a Christian Korean, 


came to our home and saw the boy. He offered to 
take Poke-tong-ie into his orphanage, where he was 
caring for homeless Korean boys with his own funds 
and voluntary gifts. 

“The offer was gladly accepted, and that very 
night found our four-year-old friend traveling with 
Dr. Oh toward the city of Seoul. 

“Soon we received a letter from Dr. Oh saying 
that a Korean doctor in whose home there were no 
children had adopted Poke-tong-ie to help make his 
home happier. Within two weeks’ time the fortune 
of Poke-tong-ie had changed from a dreary life in 
the village alleys to a life of comfort in a wealthy 
home on the avenue of the city of Seoul. 

“Only a few months passed, however, when the 
Korean doctor’s wife died and this made it necessary 
for Poke-tong-ie to return to the home at the Boys’ 
Orphanage. 

“He found it a happy and healthy place to live. 
For, instead of being the only boy in the family, he 
discovered that he was only one among eighty-two 
others. As large as his family is, Dr. Oh not only 
feeds and clothes and shelters his family of more 
than a hundred boys, but they are also given an edu- 
cation and taught a trade whereby they may later 
support themselves and help others as well.” 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON KOREA 

1. Chosen. 

2. Japan. 

3- 85,000 square miles, about the size of Kansas or of 
Idaho. 

4. Almost 20,000,000. This is about ten times as many 
people as live in Kansas, or forty times as many as live 
in Idaho. 

5. Seoul. 

6. “Korea is a land of scenic beauty. One never loses sight 
of lofty mountains which raise their crests to the heavens. 
The mountains are sometimes rugged and jagged. There is 
one such not far from our house which is known as the 
‘Thousand-Tooth Mountain.’ But the mountains do not 
exhaust the beauties of my native land. There are quiet 
valleys with the perfume of delicate flowers and their fields 
of grain. 

“The deep blue of the sky darkening in the evening to a 
midnight blackness, sparkling with stars, inspires me, and 
its very memory raises my ambitions and deepens my 
devotion to the Divine Artist. 

“But best of all I love the ocean. Long miles of golden 
and white sands intrigue me, while the sound of the waves 
upon the rocky shores is delightful and refreshing. At 
evening, when the sun is sinking behind the distant hills, I 
see the brush of God splash its heavenly hues across the 
sky, while in the early morning the sun rises out of the 
ocean as a blood-red ball sending a path of gold across the 
waves to me. 

“Korea means to me a land of lovable people. There is 
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Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


In Active Service 


AFRICA-CONGO MISSION. 
Bibanga, 1917. 

(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Bibanga, Kabinda, Lomami Dis- 
trict, Congo Belge, Africa, via 
Cape Town.) 

Allen, Miss Virginia. 

*Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 

Kellersberger, Dr. and Mrs. E. R. 

King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 

McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 

McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 

*Rogers, Miss Ruby (R. N.). 

Bulape, 1915 

(Address, care A. P. C, Mission, 

Luebo, Bulape, Congo Belge, 
Africa.) 

"Chapman, Dr. and Mrs. J. W. 

DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 

ene. Rev. and Mrs. James L. 
cCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 

Reynolds, Miss Lena (R. N.) 

“Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 

Lubondai, 1924 

(Address, care of A. P. C. Mission, 
Lubondai (Tshimbulu), Congo 
Belge, Africa, via Lobito.) 

Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 

¢t Brand, Miss Virginia A. 

Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 

Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 

+tGray, Miss Virginia. 

*Holladay, Miss Virginia. 

McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 

tMcMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 

Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 

Luebo, 1891, 

(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa, 
par Kinshasa.) 

Black, Miss Ida M. 

Craig, Mr. Allen M. 

Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 

Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 

Martin, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte. 

Miller, Miss Caroline L. 

Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 

Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 

*Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 

Stixrud, Dr. and Mrs. T. Th. 

Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 

Mutoto, 1912. 

(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 

Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 

Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 

Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. - 

Edmiston, Rev. and Mrs. A 

Liston, Miss Margaret (R. 


-L. © 
N.) 


McMurray, Rev, and Mrs. es A. 
Miller, Rev, and Mrs. A. Hoyt. 

Rochester, Rev, and Mrs. A. A. (c). 
Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 


Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 
PWatt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin. 
forth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 
Unassigned as yet 
Address until further notice 
Dr. Mark K. Poole 
c/o A. P. C. Mission, Luebo, 
Congo Belge, Africa par Kinshasa 
EAST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Campo Bello, 1920. 
(Address, Campo Bello, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

Foster, Miss Edith. 
*Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Lavras, 1893, 

(Address, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 
Baker, Rev. and Mrs. 7" = 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs, L. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret. 
Gammon, Miss Alice G. 
Gammon, Mrs. S. R. 

Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Nepomuceno, 1932, 
(Address, Nepomuceno, E. de Minas, 
razil.) 
tArmstrong, Mrs. D. G. 

See, Miss Ruth B. 





Tres Coracoes, 1932 
(Address, Tres Coracoes, E. de 
inas, Brazil.) 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 


Dourados, 1930, 
(Address, Degen Matto Grosso, 


*Maxwell, Rev. “as Mrs. A. S. 


Varginha, 1920, 
(Address, vee E. de Minas, 
razil 
Davis, Rev. and ll A. 1 
*Wilson, Miss Margaret A. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 
Garanhuns, 1895. 
(Address, Garanhuns, E.de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil. 

Cockrell, Miss Susan. 

Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Swetnam, Rev. and Mrs. Walter. 
*Taylor, Mrs. Geo. W., J£. 
Thompson, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. 


Recife (Pernambuco), 1873 
(Address, Collegio Evangelico, 
Agnes Erskine, Recife E. de 

Pernambuco, Brazil.) 
Boyce, Miss Lina. 
Douglas, Miss Margaret. 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 
*Martin, Miss Edmonia R. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Araguary, 1926. 
(Address, Asageat?, E. de Minas, 
razil 
*Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 
Monte Santo, 1917. 
(Address, Monte Santo, E. de 
Minas, Brazil.) 

Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Campinas, 1869. 
(Address, Campinas, E. de Sao 
aulo, Brazil.) 

Carmo do Paranahyba, 1931. 
(Address, Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Oeste de Minas, Brazil.) 
Johnston, Rev. and Mrs. John Knox 


~ Jaboticabal, 1934. 
(Address, Jaboticabal, E. de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil.) 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 


Patrocinio, 1925 
(Address, Patrocinio, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 


Uberlandia, 1932, 
(Address, Uberlandia, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 
Hangchow, 1867. 

(Address, Hangchow, Che., China.) 
*Blain, Mrs. J. M. 
Moffett, Miss Natalie C, 
*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs, R. 1 4 
Stribling, ‘Miss Frances. 
*Wilson, Miss Annie R. V. 
Wilson, Miss Rebecca. 
*Worth, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. W. 


Kashing, 1895. 
(Address, Kashing, Che., China.) 
*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry. 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A. 
Hudson, Rev. W. H. 
Lynch, Miss R. Elinore. 
McGinnis, Rev. and et | # 
Talbot, Miss Elizabeth H. 





Kiangyin, 1895 


(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China.) 
Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew. 
Lee, Miss Jane V. (M. D. 

Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. ‘Alexander Ss. 
Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. I. 
*Moffett, Miss Carrie L. 

Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, tee — 

*Worth, Dr. Geo. C. 

*Worth, Miss Ruth, 


Nanking, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku, China.) - 
Nickles, Miss Florence. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
*Price, Rev. and Mrs. P. F. 


Shanghai. 
(Address, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China.) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy. 


Soochow, 1872. 


(Address, Soochow, Ku., China.) 
Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R. N.) 
*Reaves, Rev. and Mrs. Henry L. 
Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 

Sloan, Miss Addie M. 

Welton, Dr. and Mrs. Felix B 
*Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsinanfu, 1930, 


(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China.) 


Price, Dr. and Mrs. Philip B. 
*Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


NORTH KIANGSU 


Peiping Language School, 
Peiping, China. 


Bradley, Miss Julia J. 
Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. G. Bird. 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R. N.) 


Chinkiang, 1883. 


(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., China.) 
*Bailey, Miss Helen. 

*Dunlap, Miss Sneeiette (R. N.). 
Farrior, Rev. and M S.. ©. 
Graham, Rev. and Mrs. James R., 


Jr. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Woods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 


(Address, Taichow, Ku., via Chin- 
iang, China.) 

Farr, Miss Grace. 

Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 

Matthes, Miss Hazel (R. N.). 

Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 

Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 

Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 


Haichow, 1908 


(Address, Haichow, Ku., China.) 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. S. 
*Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Reed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 

Rice, Mrs. A. D. 


Suchowfu, 1896, 
(Address, Suchowfu, Ku., China.) 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
*Grier, Miss Elizabeth. 
Grier, Mrs. Mark B. (M. Dp». 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. > & 
McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Sloan, Miss Mary Lee. 
Young, Miss Lois. 


Tenghsien. 


(Address, Tenghsien, Sung, China.) 


Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs, M. A. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. B. C. 
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Hwaianfu, 1904. 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Ku. » China.) 
Montgomery, Rev. and ive. Jas. N. 
Wells, Miss Lillian C. 
Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
Woods, Miss Josephine. 

Woods, Miss Lily U. 
Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O, F. 


Sutsien, 1893, 

(Address, Sutsien, Ku. 
Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 
jJohnston, Miss M. M. 

unkin, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 

cCutchan, Rev. H. W. 
*McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Patterson, Dr. and Mrs. Norman G. 
*Smithwick, Gladys (M. D.). 
Woods, Rev. and Mrs, Edgar A, 


» China.) 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887. 

(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, 
hina.) 

*Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 
7 Bradley, Miss eo E. 
Craig, Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 
¢Gieser, Dr. and Mrs. ea 
Graham, Rev. and Mrs. J. R., Sr. 
Hall, Miss Jessie D. 
McCown, Miss Mary. 
Oliver, Miss Cassie Lee (R. N.). 
Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. - A. 
Woods, Dr. and Mrs. J. B., Sr. 
Woods, Rev. and Mrs. J. Russell. 


Ku., 


Yencheng, 1911, 
(Address, Yencheng, Ku., China.) 
*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Fletcher, Miss Lucy. 
Fraser, Miss Gussie. 
Harnsberger, Rev. and Mrs. L. 
Mosley, Dr. and — Kirk t. 
Stevens, Rev. Geo. 
White, Rev. and Moe, Hugh W. 


JAPAN MISSION. 


Kobe, 1890, 
(Address, Kobe, Japan.) 


Fulton, Rev. and Mrs. . P. 
Myers, Rev. and Mrs. W. 
Ostrom, Rev. and Mrs. AL G 


Kochi, 1885. 
(Address, Kochi, Japan.) 
Brady, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 


Nagoya, 1887. 

(Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 
Archibald, Miss Margaret. 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 
Buckland, Miss Ruth. 
*Mcllwaine. Rev. W. A. 
Patton, Miss Annie. 
Smyth, Rev. and Mrs. 


Gifu, 1917. 
(Address, Gifu, Japan.) 


*Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 


L.. c wt. 


Takamatsu, 1898. 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan.) 


Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. S. M. 
Gardner, Miss Emma Eve. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. H 


Marugame, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan.) 


Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. McS. 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 


Tokyo Language School 
Tokyo, Japan 
Robinson, Miss Amy E. 








